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Editorials 


HENRY  His  many  friends  in  the  Dallas  Theological 
CLARENCE  Seminary  were  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death 
THIESSEN  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Thiessen  on  July  25  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  had  served  the  Seminary  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  from  1931 
to  1935  during  which  time  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
came  to  know  him  and  the  many  students  who  were  under 
his  teaching  ministry. 

It  was  indeed  a  real  regret  in  this  institution  when  Dr. 
Thiessen  accepted  the  call  to  service  in  Wheaton  College.  He 
has  sinced  served  the  Los  Angeles  Baptist  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  as  its  president  during  the  last  year.  Dr.  Thiessen  was  a 
most  painstaking  student  and  scholar.  His  published  works 
will  serve  a  great  purpose  in  the  Church.  While  in  Wheaton 
he  prepared  a  volume  embodying  outlines  of  theology.  These, 
we  are  told,  were  being  revised  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death — having  been  used  in  mimeographed  form  at  Wheaton 
College.  The  revised  volume  was  to  be  at  least  600  pages. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  and  our  prayers  offered  for  Mrs. 
Thiessen  in  her  hour  of  bereavement.  A  great  and  good  man 
has  been  called  home,  one  who  was  a  defender  and  promoter 
of  sound  doctrine.  He  was  a  most  worthy  champion  of  the 
truth  of  God. 

^ 

BULLINGERISM  Dr.  William  Bullinger  was  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatest  Greek  scholars,  who  nev¬ 
ertheless  went  far  afield  at  times  in  certain  interpretations 
of  the  Scripture.  On  the  basis  of  due  authority  it  is  asserted, 
however,  that  Dr.  Bullinger  reversed  before  his  death  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  heretical  things  he  had  advanced.  Still,  as 
these  teachings  have  been  put  into  print  they  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  minds  of  like  tendency. 
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It  has  become  common  for  a  preacher  or  a  teacher  to  be 
classed  as  a  Bullingerite  by  those  who  wish  to  imply  that  the 
man  thus  classed  is  an  extremist  in  dispensational  teaching. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  those  who  employ  this  term  can 
give  a  worthy  analysis  of  that  which  Dr.  Bullinger  taught. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  complete  system  of  truth  which 
Bullinger  produced.  His  most  extensive  work  is  The  Com¬ 
panion  Bible,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  invaluable  that 
one  can  scarcely  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  so  happens  at  the  present  time  that  some  are  classed  as 
Bullingerites  who  are  in  no  way  related  whatever  to  or  in 
sympathy  with  the  claims  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Bullinger.  Such 
foolish  untruths  should  not  be  averred  of  any  person  unless 
it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  these  things  are  actually  true 
and  the  person  who  makes  the  claim  is  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  things  are  true. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
^  ^  ^ 

THE  REDUCTIO  In  one  of  our  United  States  it  appears 
AD  ABSURDUM  that  law  has  sunk  to  an  all-time  low. 

Hairs  are  being  split  and  wickedness  goes 
unpunished.  In  the  first  case  where  the  man  indicted  and 
convicted  for  murder  had  been  charged  with  drowning  his 
wife,  the  death  sentence  of  the  lower  court  had  been  reversed 
by  the  appellate  court,  because  the  indictment  did  not  specify 
that  the  wife  had  been  drowned  “in  water.”  In  the  second 
litigation  a  young  man  in  his  teens  was  found  guilty  and  as¬ 
sessed  the  death  penalty  for  kicking  and  stamping  to  death  a 
lady  69  years  of  age.  Counsel  for  the  convicted  slayer  is 
seeking  reversal  of  the  sentence  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
dictment  did  not  specify  that  the  youth  stamped  the  victim 
to  death  “with  his  feet.” 

Due  process  of  law  is  a  right  too  sacrifically  won  to  be 
easily  forfeited.  But  are  these  instances  not  carrying  mat¬ 
ters  too  far  and  making  a  mockery  of  all  law  upon  which  all 
organized  society  must  be  based?  And  all  this  setting  at 
nought  of  the  law  is  in  cases,  not  of  civil  suit  or  misdemeanor 
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or  secondary  crime,  but  of  premeditated  murder.  Well  did 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  describe  similar  conditions  in  his  day: 
“Therefore  the  law  is  slacked,  and  justice  doth  never  go 
forth;  for  the  wicked  doth  compass  about  the  righteous; 
therefore  justice  goeth  forth  perverted.”  And  pointedly  in¬ 
deed  did  Paul  write  of  these  days  when  he  designated  them  as 
“grievous  (fierce)  times.”  The  Lord  alone  is  the  sufficient 
refuge  for  His  people  in  such  days. 

Charx.es  Lee  Feinberg 

^  ^  ^ 

MORE  AND  While  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset 

BETTER  BOOKS  that  there  are  more  and  better  books  in 
the  realm  of  Biblical  and  evangelical  lit¬ 
erature  being  made  and  sold  today  than  ever  before,  there  is 
still  much  of  inferior  quality  being  published  and  there  is  a 
great  need  of  wider  distribution.  With  regard  to  the  qual¬ 
ity,  it  is  not  our  desire  to  elaborate  here  more  than  to  say 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  spiritual  intelligence  of  Bible- 
believing  Christians  is  rapidly  rising — in  many  cases  above 
that  of  their  pastors — as  a  result  of  the  radio  ministry,  Bible 
conference  programs,  periodicals,  and  good  sound  books. 
Also,  the  average  person  in  his  professional  or  business  life 
deals  almost  daily  with  literature  of  a  higher  quality  and 
more  advanced  caliber  in  its  held  than  the  merely  elementary 
rehashing  of  the  obvious,  or  the  drivel  of  stenographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  extemporaneous  sermons  and  addresses  that  is 
being  offered  to  the  public  in  huge  quantities  by  some  radio 
preachers  and  Bible  conference  speakers  today.  As  for  the 
challenge  of  distribution,  one  needs  only  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  small  nation  on  earth  is  fostering  a  lit¬ 
eracy  campaign,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  before  this  century 
runs  out,  if  the  Lord  tarries  that  long,  a  billion  new  readers 
will  be  added  to  the  book  market.  What  they  will  read  is,  or 
should  be,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  for  Christians  every¬ 
where. 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Christian  literature 
has  outrun  the  quality  of  it  by  far,  in  our  estimation.  Well- 
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organized  publishing  houses  are  devoted  to  Bible-centered  and 
God-honoring  literature  calculated  to  stimulate  and  develop 
the  Christians  of  the  world.  At  least  three  overhead  organi¬ 
zations  are  getting  under  way  to  correlate  and  promote  the 
highest  kind  of  evangelical  literature. 

Perhaps  the  best  organized  of  these  so  far  is  the  Book 
Fellowship  International.  Last  November  half  a  million 
copies  of  The  Book  Fellowship  Monthly  Messenger  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Christian  homes.  The  advisory  council  includes 
attorney  James  Bennet,  Dr.  Howard  Ferrin,  Dr.  Stephen 
Paine,  Dr.  T.  Roland  Phillips,  Dr.  V.  Raymond  Edman,  Dr. 
Torrey  Johnson,  Dr.  Robert  G.  Lee,  and  others.  Its  twofold 
purpose  is  to  sell  good  literature  and  to  promote  the  reading 
of  good  books  by  those  who  cannot  buy  them.  To  the  latter 
end  a  lending  library  is  maintained.  Mr.  Joel  H.  Darby  is 
editor  of  the  paper  being  published.  A  regular  book  club  and 
a  youth’s  book  club  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
regularly.  The  address  is  601  N.  Newell  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Designed  to  control,  as  well  as  to  promote,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  Christian  literature,  is  the  Christian  Book¬ 
store  Service,  Inc.,  a  clearing  house  and  distribution  center 
for  imprint  catalogs,  under  the  leadership  of  an  energetic 
young  man  named  George  E.  Talbot  of  Portland,  Ore.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  to  compile  and  print  in  huge  quantity  cata¬ 
logs  of  approved  books  and  literature  that  the  smaller  book¬ 
stores  can  use  with  their  own  imprint.  Many  of  these  could 
not  afford  to  put  out  a  catalog,  even  if  they  had  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  put  it  together.  An  advisory  council  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  also  a  catalog  committee.  The  catalogs  are  to 
be  carefully  outlined  for  subject  matter  and  will  include 
works  of  the  major  publishers. 

But  most  thrilling  of  all  to  us  is  the  vision  caught  by  the 
directors  of  the  Bible  school  at  Beatenberg,  Switzerland.  A 
movement  has  been  started  under  the  name  of  Christliche 
Literatur-Kreuzzug  whose  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  worthwhile  Christian  writings  of  any  country  from 
which- they  may  originate,  and  to  encourage  the  translation 
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and  distribution  of  them  into  the  major  languages  of  the 
world.  Dr.  S.  Wasserzug  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Gertrud  Wasser- 
zug-Traeder,  directors  of  the  Bibelheim  und  Bibelschule  in 
Beatenberg,  have  already  aroused  a  wide  interest  in  Biblical 
studies  in  Switzerland,  and  the  next  natural  step  is  to  supply 
literature  to  feed  the  hunger  of  the  people.  Much  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  there,  but  what  about  the  Congo  and  Swazi¬ 
land,  for  instance?  Large  numbers  of  literate  Christians 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  small  nations,  with  minor 
language  handicaps  for  the  translator.  To  meet  this  need, 
in  part,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Dallas  Seminary  has  gone 
to  Nigeria  to  set  up  a  printing  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  periodicals  and  other  literature  in  Hausa  and  other 
like  languages. 

Next  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  should  go  the  dissemination  of  good  Christian  lit¬ 
erature  that  is  Bible-centered  and  (to  serve  the  best  purpose) 
non-denominational.  May  God  mightily  promote  this  work 
in  all  lands! 

Arnold  D.  Ehlert 


PAGAN  When  asked  why  a  nation  like  Germany  with  all 
STILL  its  heritage  of  Christian  strength  should  turn  to 
paganism  under  Hitlerian  influence,  Emil  Brunner 
is  reported  to  have  said :  “Ah,  there  is  where  you  make  your 
mistake.  The  paganism  of  Germany  was  not  a  sudden  thing. 
For  over  half  a  century  God  and  religion  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  disappearing  from  the  schools  of  Germany.  Education 
has  become  secular.  A  generation  has  arisen  which  acknowl¬ 
edges  no  God  and  no  longer  regards  those  basic  moral  sanc¬ 
tions  which  are  the  safeguard  of  national  and  international 
harmony  and  decency.  That  is  why  the  churches  of  Germany 
are  empty  and  the  nation  has  turned  its  face  toward  the 
darkness  in  the  wake  of  Adolph  Hitler.” 

Is  Germany  still  pagan?  Whether  or  not  the  charge  is 
true,  what  should  amaze  Christians  is  the  fact  that  heathen¬ 
ism  can  rise  to  do  battle  with  the  gospel  as  late  as  the  twen- 
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tieth  century,  and  not  only  contend  for  the  mastery  but 
sweep  all  before  it  years  on  end.  How  unchristian,  really,  is 
the  present  era?  It  is  far  enough  from  Christian  principles 
to  be  rife  with  Communism  and  clericalism  or  any  kind  of 
unjustified  individualism,  extreme  nationalism  and  anti- 
Semitism.  One  thinker  makes  the  observation:  “The  third 
element  of  modern  life  which,  I  think,  is  even  more  menacing 
than  Communism  or  extreme  Nationalism  is  the  moral  col¬ 
lapse  and  spiritual  bankruptcy  of  the  masses  of  all  modern 
civilized  nations,  and  especially  of  the  intelligentsia.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Christian  Church,  and,  perhaps,  the  moral  ele¬ 
ment  in  other  religions,  is  still  preventing  the  entire  collapse 
of  idealism  as  a  force  in  human  life,  but  one  cannot  blind 
one’s  eyes  to  the  modern  trend  in  these  matters.” 

“Wherefore,  my  beloved  .  .  .  work  out  your  own  sal¬ 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  which  work- 
eth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Do 
all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputings:  that  ye  may 
be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among  whom 
ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world;  holding  forth  the  word  of 
life”  (Phil.  2:12-16). 


John  Henry  Bennetch 
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SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.  D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  19^7) 
theories  false  and  true  of  the  value  of  CHRIST’S  DEATH 

III.  Theories  in  General. 

4.  The  Rectoral  or  Governmental  Theory. 

In  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  rectoral  or  govern¬ 
mental  theory  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  different,  indeed, 
from  those  theories  already  mentioned,  it  being  the  one  and 
only  theory  which  recognizes  the  need  of  an  objective  work 
of  Christ  with  respect  to  God.  Other  theories  seek  no  more 
than  the  remission  of  human  sin,  without  regard  for  the 
deeper  moral  issues  which  arise  when  it  is  asserted  a  holy 
God  forgives  sin  apart  from  any  penalty  for  the  sin.  There 
are  but  two  theories — that  of  satisfaction  and  the  rectoral  or 
governmental — which  can  claim  the  attention  of  sincere  men 
who  respect  the  holy  character  of  God  and  the  revelation  He 
has  given.  Thus,  and  for  this  reason,  these  two  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  placed  over  against  each  other  in  every  worthy 
treatment  of  this  great  theme.  It  will  likewise  be  necessary 
to  hold  these  two  systems  in  close  comparison  throughout 
this  discussion. 

The  history  of  the  rectoral  or  governmental  theory  has 
been  traced  above.  There  it  was  pointed  out  that,  as  a  natural 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  church  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  held  the  doctrine  of  divine  Satisfaction  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  and,  though  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  was 
systematized  by  Anselm  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  doctrine 
was  held  in  general,  as  much  as  any  truth  obtained,  through¬ 
out  the  Christian  era.  In  the  sixteenth  century  attacks  were 
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made  upon  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  by  the  Socinians 
which  were  rationalistic  and  against  the  very  Scripture  upon 
which  the  doctrine  rests.  These  Scriptures  were  misinter¬ 
preted  and  rejected  in  the  interest  of  human  reason.  It  was 
then  that  Hugo  Grotius,  a  jurist  of  Holland  and  a  man  of 
colossal  intellect,  undertook  to  devise  a  scheme  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  would  preserve  some  semblance  of  an  objective 
value  in  Christ's  death  and  yet  avoid  much  of  the  rational 
criticism  then  being  launched  against  the  doctrine  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Though  men  have  departed  to  some  extent  from  the 
Grotian  philosophy,  the  essential  features  of  his  theory 
remain  as  he  propounded  them.  This  theory  has  been  the 
refuge  of  Arminians,  it  is  largely  the  belief  of  the  theolo¬ 
gians  of  Continental  Europe,  and  has  been  the  accepted  doc¬ 
trine  held  by  the  independents  of  Great  Britain  and  New 
England.  In  the  latter  region,  this  theory  has  been  defended 
by  such  men  as  Joseph  Bellamy,  Samuel  Hopkins,  John 
Smalley,  Stephen  West,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  and  Edwards  A.  Park.  The  last-named  stated  that  this 
theory  was  “the  traditional  orthodox  doctrine.”  Nevertheless, 
the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  has  been,  and  is,  held  by  all 
Calvinists  and  is  that  which  appears  in  all  the  worthy  creeds 
of  the  church. 

These  two  systems  of  interpretation  agree  that  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood  play  a  large  part  in 
the  salvation  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  embodies 
the  conception  of  Christ’s  death  that  it  was  a  penal  substitu¬ 
tion  which  had  the  objective  purpose  of  providing  a  just  and 
righteous  ground  for  God  to  remit  the  sins  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.  The  equity,  it  is  declared,  is  perfect  since. the 
Substitute  bore  the  penalty.  This  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
“that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:26).  The  Rectoral  or  Governmental 
theory  contends  that  in  His  death  Christ  provided  a  vicarious 
suffering,  but  that  it  was  in  no  way  a  bearing  of  punishment. 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  object  to  the  doctrine  of  impu¬ 
tation  in  all  its  forms,  especially  that  human  sin  was  ever 
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imputed  to  Christ  or  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  ever 
imputed  to  those  who  believe.  They  declare  that  a  true  sub¬ 
stitution  must  be  absolute  and  thus,  of  necessity,  it  must 
automatically  remit  the  penalty  of  these  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Therefore,  it  is  asserted,  that,  since  Christ  died  for  all 
men  and  yet  not  all  men  are  saved,  the  Satisfaction  Theory 
fails.  That  there  was  a  substitution  of  the  most  absolute 
character  both  as  to  merit  and  as  to  demerit,  which  does  not 
become  effective  apart  from  a  vital  union  with  Christ — ^the 
result  of  saving  faith — but  does  accrue  to  all  who  are  in 
Christ,  is  rejected. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  great  difficulties  which  arise 
when  finite  minds  attempt  to  reduce  the  divine  mode  of 
operation  respecting  the  salvation  of  lost  men — the  greatest 
divine  undertaking — to  the  limitations  of  a  human  theory. 
Believing  that  the  death  of  Christ  did  provide  an  absolute 
satisfaction  and  was  a  complete  substitution  and  to  avoid 
the  problem  which  is  endangered  by  the  fact  that  multitudes 
are  not  saved,  a  certain  school  of  Calvinists  have  averred  that 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  or  those  who  are  saved.  Some 
of  the  more  extreme  of  this  school  contend  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  elect,  saving  faith  is  of  minor  importance  since  the 
death  of  Christ  is  automatically  effective.  The  majority  of 
Calvinists,  however,  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that  even  the 
elect  are  no  more  saved  than  the  non-elect  until  they  believe 
on  Christ. 

Judging  from  their  voluminous  writings,  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  advocates  of  the  Rectoral  or  Governmental  Theory  to  state 
precisely  what  they  believe  Christ  accomplished  by  His  death, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  the  exposition  of  the 
theory  which  they  offer.  To  say,  as  they  do,  that  Christ’s 
sufferings  were  sacrificial  but  not  punitive  is  equal  to  saying 
that  Christ  answered  by  His  death  some  divine  necessity 
other  than  the  penalty  which  sin  incurs  from  divine  holiness 
and  divine  government.  It  is  asserted  that  the  sin  of  man 
caused  God  to  suffer  and  that  that  suffering  fell  on  Christ, 
though  the  Father  was  in  complete  rapport  with  the  Son  in 
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the  hour  of  suffering.  The  sufferings  are  said  to  thus  mani- 
fest  divine  compassion  rather  than  penal  judgment.  When 
so  estimated,  it  is  declared,  the  sufferings  are  not  lessened 
nor  is  their  efficacy.  By  these  sufferings  of  Christ,  God  re¬ 
veals  His  holy  hatred  for  sin,  and,  by  an  actual  demonstration 
in  the  cross.  He  displays  the  distress  which  sin  causes  Him. 
This  is  allowed  to  pass  as  an  objective  value  of  Christ’s 
death  Godward,  and  is  as  near  to  propitiation  as  the  system 
is  able  to  approach. 

Since  God  is  love  and  ever  has  been,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  Him  to  be  propitiated.  Yet  the  Scripture  declares  that  the 
unsaved  are  “children  of  wrath”  (Eph.  2:3),  and  that  by  His 
death  Christ  has  rendered  God  propitious  (1  John  2:2).  In 
its  objective  value  manward,  or  as  it  affects  the  sinner  for 
whom  He  died,  it  can  mean  no  more  than  a  moral  influence 
such  as  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  impressed  by 
the  spectacle  of  divine  sorrow  for  sin  and  compassion  for 
the  sinner.  By  so  much,  the  death  of  Christ  accomplishes  no 
change  in  the  estate  of  the  sinner.  This  is  as  near  to  recon¬ 
ciliation  as  the  theory  may  come;  yet  the  Bible  declares  that 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  and, 
by  that  death,  so  changed  the  estate  of  men  that  He  is  not 
now  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  (2  Cor.  5:19).  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  considering  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  sinward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory  God  is  safe,  in  a  governmental  sense, 
in  forgiving  the  one  who  is  rendered  penitent  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  and  that  is  as  near  as  the 
system  may  approach  to  a  redemption.  But  Christ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  own  declaration,  gave  His  life  “a  ransom  for 
many”  (Matt.  20:28;  cf.  Mark  10:45;  1  Tim.  2:6).  The  theory 
is  exhausted  by  its  one  claim  that,  on  the  rectoral  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  side  of  the  divine  requirements,  having  by  Christ’s 
death  demonstrated  the  divine  estimation  of  evil  and  by  His 
sacrificial  suffering  displayed  the  divine  compassion,  God 
may  with  safety  to  His  government  pardon  in  a  sovereign 
manner  the  sinner  who,  being  influenced  by  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  death,  is  penitent.  Divine  government  is  thought  to 
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be  sufficiently  protected  in  the  maintenance  of  its  holy 
standards  if  forgiveness  as  a  divine  generosity  is  extended  to 
the  penitent.  Labored  arguments  have  been  presented  to 
demonstrate  that  a  forgiveness  based  on  an  expression  of 
divine  displeasure  concerning  sin — which  expression  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  form  of  atonement  for  sin — is  not  a  sovereign 
forgiveness,  but  is  based  on  a  worthy  ground.  Such  argu¬ 
ments  fail  to  carry  any  weight  of  conviction  with  those  who 
oppose  the  theory. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  concluded  that  Grotius,  as  those 
who  follow  him,  distinguished  between  that  which  was  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  that  which  is  personal  in  God  with  respect  to 
His  judgment  of  sin.  The  theory  proposes  that  God  could 
not  judge  sin  on  a  personal  basis  or  as  that  which  outrages 
His  holiness  since  He  is  love;  but  He  must  judge  sin  on  the 
ground  of  His  rectoral  or  governmental  relation  to  men.  No 
penalty  falls  on  a  substitute  and  the  penitent  sinner  is  for¬ 
given  as  an  act  of  divine  compassion.  Baur  published  an 
estimation  of  the  work  of  Grotius  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Vol. 
IX),  and  a  brief  quotation  bearing  on  this  phase  of  the 
theory  is  given  here :  “The  fundamental  error  of  the  Socinian 
view  was  found  by  Grotius  to  be  this:  that  Socinus  regarded 
God,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  as  holding  the  place  merely 
of  a  creditor,  or  master,  whose  simple  will  was  a  sufficient 
discharge  from  the  existing  obligation.  But,  as  we  have  in 
the  subject  before  us  to  deal  with  punishment  and  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  punishment,  God  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  creditor, 
or  an  injured  party,  since  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment 
does  not  belong  to  an  injured  party  as  such.  The  right  to 
punish  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  an  absolute  master  or  of  a 
creditor,  these  being  merely  personal  in  their  character;  it 
is  the  right  of  a  ruler  only.  Hence  God  must  be  considered  as 
a  ruler,  and  the  right  to  punish  belongs  to  the  ruler  as  such, 
since  it  exists,  not  for  the  punisher’s  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  maintain  its  order  and  to  promote 
the  public  good”  (p.  269). 

From  this  brief  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  two  major 
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ideas  are  paramount  in  this  theory  as  presented  by  its  advo¬ 
cates,  namely,  penitence  and  forgiveness,  and  no  other  aspects 
of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  are  acknowledged  and  no  other 
feature  of  the  great  work  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  a  soul 
is  comprehended  in  this  system.  Should  any  question  be 
raised  as  to  the  need  of  an  amercement  or  penalty  that  would 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  the  law,  the  fact  that  Christ  suffered 
sacrificially  is  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirement. 
Grotius  was  Arminian  in  his  theology  and  his  theory  is  well 
suited  to  a  system  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which 
is  satisfied  with  modified  and  partial  truths. 

As  to  the  methods  employed  by  these  two  systems,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  follows  the  ob¬ 
vious  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  result  of  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  induction  of  the  Word  of  God  bearing  on  the  death  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  Grotian  theory 
build  a  philosophy  which  is  not  drawn  from  Scripture,  and, 
having  declared  their  speculations  and  reasonings,  undertake 
to  demonstrate  that,  by  various  methods  of  interpretation,  the 
Scriptures  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  theory.  It  is 
significant  that  the  church,  being,  in  the  main,  subject  to  the 
Bible,  has  held  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  throughout  all  her 
generations. 

Of  those  who  have  expounded  and  defended  the  Rectoral 
or  Governmental  theory,  none  in  the  United  States  has  given 
it  more  scholarly  consideration  than  Dr.  John  Miley,  the 
Arminian  theologian.  When  stating  his  disagreement  with  the 
time-honored  doctrine  of  Satisfaction,  Dr.  Miley  objects  (1) 
to  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as  generally  held.  It  is  his 
contention  that  neither  the  sin  of  man  is  imputable  to  Christ, 
nor  the  righteousness  of  God  is  imputable  to  man;  and  (2) 
if  man’s  sin  is  imputable  to  Christ,  man  needs  no  personal 
faith  which  appropriates  forgiveness,  since  nothing  could 
remain  to  be  forgiven.  These  are  the  major  arguments  which 
Socinus  advanced  and  these,  in  turn,  have  been  presented  by 
many  of  the  Arminian  school.  The  fallacy  involved  will  be 
given  due  consideration  in  a  later  division  of  this  thesis.  It 
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is  due  Dr.  Miley  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  own  defense  of 
the  Rectoral  or  Governmental  theory  shall  be  quoted  here. 
Under  the  general  division.  Theory  and  necessity  of  atone¬ 
ment,  he  declares : 

“(1).  An  Answer  to  the  Real  Necessity. — The  redemptive 
mediation  of  Christ  implies  a  necessity  for  it.  There  should 
be,  and  in  scientific  consistency  must  be,  an  accordance  be¬ 
tween  a  doctrine  of  atonement  and  the  ground  of  its  neces¬ 
sity.  The  moral  theory  finds  in  the  ignorance  and  evil  ten¬ 
dencies  of  man  a  need  for  higher  moral  truth  and  motive  than 
reason  affords;  a  need  for  all  the  higher  truths  and  motives 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  such  a  need — very  real  and  very 
urgent.  And  Christ  has  graciously  supplied  the  help  so  needed. 
But  we  yet  have  no  part  of  the  necessity  for  an  objective 
ground  of  forgiveness.  Hence  this  scheme  does  not  answer 
to  the  real  necessity  for  an  atonement.  Did  the  necessity 
arise  out  of  an  absolute  justice  which  must  punish  sin,  the 
theory  of  satisfaction  would  be  in  accord  with  it,  but  without 
power  to  answer  to  its  requirement,  because  such  a  necessity 
precludes  substitutional  atonement.  We  do  find  the  real 
necessity  in  the  interests  of  moral  government — interests 
which  concern  the  divine  glory  and  authority,  and  the  welfare 
of  moral  beings.  Whatever  will  conserve  these  ends  while 
opening  the  way  of  forgiveness  answers  to  the  real  necessity 
in  the  case.  Precisely  this  is  done  by  the  atonement  which  we 
maintain.  In  the  requirement  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the 
only  ground  of  forgiveness  the  standard  of  the  divine  esti¬ 
mate  of  sin  is  exalted,  and  merited  penalty  is  rendered  more 
certain  respecting  all  who  fail  of  forgiveness  through  re¬ 
demptive  grace.  And  these  are  the  special  moral  forces 
whereby  the  divine  law  may  restrain  sin,  protect  rights, 
guard  innocence,  and  secure  the  common  welfare.  Further, 
the  doctrine  we  maintain  not  only  gives  to  these  salutary 
forces  the  highest  moral  potency,  but  also  combines  with  them 
the  yet  higher  force  of  the  divine  love  as  revealed  in  the 
marvelous  means  of  our  redemption.  Thus,  while  the  highest 
good  of  moral  beings  is  secured,  the  divine  glory  receives  its 
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highest  revelation.  The  doctrine  has,  therefore,  not  only  the 
support  derived  from  an  answer  to  the  real  necessity  for  an 
atonement,  but  also  the  commendation  of  a  vast  increase  in 
the  moral  forces  of  the  divine  government. 

“(2).  Grounded  in  the  Deepest  Necessity. — We  are  here  in 
direct  issues  with  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction:  for  here  its 
advocates  make  special  claim  in  its  favor,  and  urge  special 
objections  against  ours.  We  already  have  the  principles  and 
facts  which  must  decide  the  question.  In  their  scheme,  the 
necessity  lies  in  an  absolute  obligation  of  justice  to  punish 
sin,  simply  as  such,  and  ultimately  in  a  divine  punitive  dis¬ 
position.  But  we  have  previously  shown  that  there  is  no  such 
necessity.  We  have  maintained  a  punitive  disposition  in  God; 
but  we  also  find  in  him  a  compassion  for  the  very  sinners 
whom  his  justice  so  condemns.  And  we  may  as  reasonably 
conclude  that  his  disposition  of  clemency  will  find  its  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  gratuitous  forgiveness  of  all  as  that  he  will  for¬ 
give  any,  except  on  the  equivalent  punishment  of  a  substitute. 
Who  can  show  that  the  punitive  disposition  is  the  stronger? 
We  challenge  the  presentation  of  a  fact  in  its  expression  that 
shall '  parallel  the  cross  in  expression  of  the  disposition  of 
mercy.  And  with  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  punishment 
of  sin,  it  seems  clear  that  but  for  the  requirements  of  rec- 
toral  justice  compassion  would  triumph  over  the  disposition 
of  a  purely  retributive  justice.  Hence  this  alleged  absolute 
necessity  for  an  atonement  is  really  no  necessity  at  all.  What 
is  the  necessity  in  the  governmental  theory?  It  is  such  as 
arises  in  the  rightful  honor  and  authority  of  the  divine  Ruler, 
and  in  the  rights  and  interests  of  moral  beings  under  him. 
The  free  remission  of  sins  without  an  atonement  would  be 
their  surrender.  Hence  divine  justice  itself,  still  having  all 
its  punitive  disposition,  but  infinitely  more  concerned  for 
these  rights  and  interests  than  in  the  mere  retribution  of  sin, 
must  interpose  all  its  authority  in  bar  of  a  mere  administra¬ 
tive  forgiveness.  The  divine  holiness  and  goodness,  infinitely 
concerned  for  these  great  ends,  must  equally  bar  a  forgiveness 
in  their  surrender.  The  divine  justice,  holiness,  and  love  must. 
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therefore,  combine  in  the  imperative  requirement  of  an  atone¬ 
ment  in  Christ  as  the  necessary  ground  of  forgiveness.  These 
facts  ground  it  in  the  deepest  necessity.  The  rectoral  ends  of 
moral  government  are  a  profounder  imperative  with  justice 
itself  than  the  retribution  of  sin,  simply  as  such.  One  stands 
before  the  law  in  the  demerit  of  crime.  His  demerit  renders 
his  punishment  just,  though  not  a  necessity.  But  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  others,  who  would  suffer  wrong  through  his  impunity, 
makes  his  punishment  an  obligation  of  judicial  rectitude.  The 
same  principles  are  valid  in  the  divine  government.  The 
demerit  of  sin  imposes  no  obligation  of  punishment  upon  the 
divine  Ruler;  but  the  protection  of  rights  and  interests  by 
means  of  merited  penalty  is  a  requirement  of  his  judicial 
rectitude,  except  as  that  protection  can  be  secured  through 
some  other  means.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  rectoral 
atonement  is  grounded  in  the  deepest  necessity. 

“(3).  Rectoral  Value  of  Penalty. — We  have  sufficiently 
distinguished  between  the  purely  retributive  and  the  rectoral 
offices  of  penalty.  The  former  respects  simply  the  demerit  of 
sin;  the  latter,  the  great  ends  to  be  attained  through  the 
ministry  of  justice  and  law.  As  the  demerit  of  sin  is  the 
only  thing  justly  punishable,  the  retributive  element  always 
conditions  the  rectoral  office  of  justice;  but  the  former  is 
conceivable  without  the  latter.  Penal  retribution  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  fact,  and  entirely  in  itself.  As 
such, '  it  is  simply  the  punishment  of  sin  because  of  its 
demerit,  and  without  respect  to  any  other  reason  or  end. 
But  as  we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  justice  in  its 
infinitely  larger  sphere,  and  yet  not  as  an  isolated  attribute, 
but  in  its  inseparable  association  with  infinite  holiness,  and 
wisdom,  and  love,  as  attributes  of  the  one  divine  Ruler  over 
innumerable  moral  beings,  we  must  think  that  his  retribu¬ 
tion  of  sin  always  has  ulterior  ends  in  the  interests  of  his 
moral  government.  We  therefore  hold  all  divine  punishment 
to  have  a  strictly  rectoral  function.  Punishment  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  resource  of  all  righteous  government.  Every  good  ruler 
will  seek  to  secure  obedience,  and  all  other  true  ends  of  a 
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wise  and  beneficent  administration,  through  the  highest  and 
best  means.  Of  no  other  is  this  so  true  as  of  the  divine  Ruler. 
On  the  failure  of  such  means  there  is  still  the  resource  of 
punishment  which  shall  put  in  subjection  the  harmful  agency 
of  the  incorrigible.  Thus  rights  and  interests  are  protected. 
This  protection  is  a  proper  rectoral  value  of  penalty,  but  a 
value  realized  only  in  its  execution.  There  is  a  rectoral  value 
of  penalty  simply  as  an  element  of  law.  It  has  such  value 
in  a  potency  of  influence  upon  human  conduct.  A  little  analy¬ 
sis  will  reveal  its  salutary  forces.  Penalty,  in  its  own  nature, 
and  also  through  the  moral  ideas  with  which  it  is  associated, 
makes  its  appeal  to  certain  motivities  in  man.  As  it  finds  a 
response  therein,  so  has  it  a  governing  influence,  and  a  more 
salutary  influence  as  the  response  is  to  the  higher  associated 
ideas.  First  of  all,  penalty,  as  an  element  of  law,  appeals 
to  an  instinctive  fear.  The  intrinsic  force  of  the  appeal  is 
determined  by  its  severity  and  the  certainty  of  its  execution; 
but  the  actual  influence  is  largely  determined  by  the  state  of 
our  subjective  motivity.  Some  are  seemingly  quite  insensible 
to  the  greatest  severity  and  certainty  of  threatened  penalty, 
while  others  are  deeply  moved  thereby.  Human  conduct  is,  in 
fact,  thus  greatly  influenced.  This,  however,  is  the  lowest 
power  of  penalty  as  a  motive;  yet  it  is  not  without  value. 
Far  better  is  it  that  evil  tendencies  should  be  restrained, 
and  outward  conformity  to  law  secured,  through  such  fear 
than  not  at  all.  The  chief  rectoral  value  of  penalty,  simply 
as  an  element  of  law,  is  through  the  moral  ideas  which  it 
conveys,  and  the  response  which  it  thus  finds  in  the  moral 
reason.  As  the  soul  answers  to  these  ideas  in  the  healthful 
activities  of  conscience  and  the  profounder  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  the  governing  force  of  penalty  takes  the  higher  form 
of  moral  excellence.  As  it  becomes  the  clear  utterance  of 
justice  itself  in  the  declaration  of  rights  in  all  their  sacred¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  reprobation  of  crime  in  all  its  forms  of 
injury  or  wrong,  and  depth  of  punitive  desert,  so  it  conveys 
the  imperative  lessons  of  duty,  and  rules  through  the  pro¬ 
founder  principles  of  moral  obligation.  Now  rights  are  felt 
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to  be  sacred,  and  duties  are  fulfilled  because  they  are  such, 
and  not  from  fear  of  the  penal  consequences  of  their  viola¬ 
tion  or  neglect.  The  same  facts  have  the  fullest  application 
to  penalty  as  an  element  of  the  divine  law.  Here  its  higher 
rectoral  value  will  be,  and  can  only  be,  through  the  higher 
revelation  of  God  in  his  moral  attributes  as  ever  active  in  all 
moral  administration. 

“(4).  Rectoral  Value  of  Atonement. — The  sufferings  of 
Christ,  as  a  proper  substitute  for  the  punishment,  must  ful¬ 
fill  the  office  of  penalty  in  the  obligatory  ends  of  moral  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  manner  of  fulfillment  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  service.  As  the  salutary  rectoral  force  of  pen¬ 
alty,  as  an  element  of  law,  is  specially  through  the  moral 
ideas  which  it  reveals,  so  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
must  reveal  like  moral  ideas,  and  rule  through  them.  Not 
else  can  they  so  take  the  place  of  penalty  as,  on  its  re¬ 
mission,  to  fulfill  its  high  rectoral  office.  Hence  the  vicarious 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  an  atonement  for  sin  as  they  reveal 
God  in  his  justice,  holiness,  and  love;  in  his  regard  for  his 
own  honor  and  law;  in  his  concern  for  the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  moral  beings ;  in  his  reprobation  of  sin  as  intrinsically 
evil,  and  utterly  hostile  to  his  own  rights  and  to  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  Does  the  atonement  in  Christ  reveal  such 
truths?  We  answer.  Yes.  Nor  do  we  need  the  impossible 
penal  element  of  the  theory  of  satisfaction  for  any  part  of 
this  revelation.  God  reveals  his  profound  regard  for  the 
sacredness  of  his  law,  and  for  the  interests  which  it  con¬ 
serves,  by  what  he  does  for  their  support  and  protection.  In 
direct  legislative  and  administrative  forms  he  ordains  his 
law,  with  declarations  of  its  sacredness  and  authority;  em¬ 
bodies  in  it  the  weightiest  sanctions  of  reward  and  penalty; 
reprobates  in  severest  terms  all  disregard  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  all  violation  of  the  rights  and  interests  which  it 
would  protect;  visits  upon  transgression  the  fearful  penalties 
of  his  retributive  justice,  though  always  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  compassion.  The  absence  of  such  facts  would  evince  an 
indifference  to  the  great  interests  concerned;  while  their 
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presence  evinces,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  to  such 
facts,  the  divine  regard  for  these  interests.  The  facts,  with 
the  moral  ideas  which  they  embody,  give  weight  and  salutary 
governing  power  to  the  divine  law.  The  omission  of  the  penal 
element  would,  without  a  proper  rectoral  substitution,  leave 
the  law  in  utter  weakness.  Now  let  the -sacrifice  of  Christ  be 
substituted  for  the  primary  necessity  of  punishment,  and  as 
the  sole  ground  of  forgiveness.  But  we  should  distinctly  note 
what  it  replaces  in  the  divine  law  and  wherein  it  may  modify 
the  divine  administration.  The  law  remains,  with  all  its  pre¬ 
cepts  and  sanctions.  Penalty  is  not  annulled.  There  is  no 
surrender  of  the  divine  honor  and  authority.  Rights  and 
interests  are  no  less  sacred,  nor  guarded  in  feebler  terms. 
Sin  has  the  same  reprobation;  penalty  the  same  imminence 
and  severity  respecting  all  persistent  impenitence  and  unbe¬ 
lief.  The  whole  change  in  the  divine  economy  is  this — ^that  on 
the  sole  ground  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  all  who 
repent  and  believe  may  be  forgiven  and  saved.  This  is  the 
divine  substitution  for  the  primary  necessity  of  punishment. 
While,  therefore,  all  the  other  facts  in  the  divine  legislation 
and  administration  remain  the  same,  and  in  unabated  ex¬ 
pression  of  truths  of  the  highest  rectoral  force  and  value, 
this  divine  sacrifice  in  atonement  for  sin  replaces  the  lesson 
of  a  primary  necessity  for  punishment  with  its  own  higher 
revelation  of  the  same  salutary  truths ;  rather,  it  adds  its  own 
higher  lesson  to  that  of  penalty.  As  penalty  remains  in  its 
place,  remissible,  indeed,  on  proper  conditions,  yet  certain  of 
execution  in  all  cases  of  unrepented  sin,  and,  therefore,  often 
executed  in  fact,  the  penal  sanction  of  law  still  proclaims  all 
the  rectoral  truth  which  it  may  utter.  Hence  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  atonement  for  sin,  and  in  the  declaration  of  the 
divine  righteousness  in  forgiveness,  is  an  additional  and 
infinitely  higher  utterance  of  the  most  salutary  moral  truths. 
The  cross  is  the  highest  revelation  of  all  the  truths  which 
embody  the  best  moral  forces  of  the  divine  government.  The 
atonement  in  Christ  is  so  original  and  singular  in  many  of 
its  facts  that  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  find  in  human  facts 
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the  analogies  for  its  proper  illustration.  Yet  there  are  facts 
not  without  service  here.  An  eminent  lecturer,  in  a  recent 
discussion  of  the  atonement,  has  given  notoriety  to  a  measure 
of  Bronson  Alcott  in  the  government  of  his  school.  He  substi¬ 
tuted  his  own  chastisement  for  the  infliction  of  penalty  upon 
his  offending  pupil,  receiving  the  infliction  at  the  hand  of  the 
offender.  No  one  can  rationally  think  such  a  substitution 
penal,  or  that  the  sin  of  the  pupil  was  expiated  by  the  stripes 
which  the  master  suffered  instead.  The  substitution  answered 
simply  for  the  disciplinary  ends  of  penalty.  Without  reference 
either  to  the  theory  of  Bronson  Alcott  or  to  the  interpretation 
of  Joseph  Cook,  we  so  state  the  case  as  most  obvious  in  the 
philosophy  of  its  own  facts.  Such  office  it  might  well  fulfill. 
And  we  accept  the  report  of  the  very  salutary  result,  not  only 
as  certified  by  the  most  reliable  authority,  but  also  as  intrinsi¬ 
cally  most  credible.  No  one  in  the  school,  and  to  be  ruled  by 
its  discipline,  could  henceforth  think  less  gravely  of  any 
offense  against  its  laws.  No  one  could  think  either  that  the 
master  regarded  with  lighter  reprobation  the  evil  of  such 
offense,  or  that  he  was  less  resolved  upon  a  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  obedience.  All  these  ideas  must  have  been  intensified, 
and  in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  most  healthful  influence. 
The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  master  became  a  potent  and 
most  salutary  moral  element  in  the  government  maintained. 
Even  the  actual  punishment  of  the  offender  could  not  have 
so  secured  obedience  for  the  sake  of  its  own  obligation  and 
excellence.  We  may  also  instance  the  case  of  Zaleucus,  very 
familiar  in  discussions  of  atonement,  though  usually  accom¬ 
panied  with  such  denials  of  analogy  as  would  render  it  use¬ 
less  for  illustration.  It  is  useless  on  the  theory  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  valuable  on  a  true  theory.  Zaleucus  was  lawgiver 
and  ruler  of  the  Locrians,  a  Grecian  colony  early  founded  in 
southern  Italy.  His  laws  were  severe,  and  his  administra¬ 
tion  rigid;  yet  both  were  well  suited  to  the  manners  of  the 
people.  His  own  son  was  convicted  of  violating  a  law,  the 
penalty  of  which  was  blindness.  The  case  came  to  Zaleucus 
both  as  ruler  and  father.  Hence  there  was  a  conflict  in  his 
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soul.  He  would  have  been  an  unnatural  father,  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  ruler,  had  he  suffered  no  conflict 
of  feeling.  His  people  entreated  his  clemency  for  his  son.  But, 
as  a  statesman,  he  knew  that  the  sympathy  which  prompted 
such  entreaty  could  be  but  transient;  that  in  the  reaction  he 
would  suffer  their  accusation  of  partiality  and  injustice;  that 
his  laws  would  be  dishonored  and  his  authority  broken.  Still 
there  was  the  conflict  of  soul.  What  should  he  do  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  ruler  and  the  father?  In  this  exigency  he 
devised  an  atonement  by  the  substitution  of  one  of  his  own 
eyes  for  one  of  his  son’s.  This  was  a  provision  above  law  and 
retributive  justice.  Neither  had  any  penalty  for  the  ruler 
and  father  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  son.  The  substitution, 
therefore,  was  not  penal.  The  vicarious  suffering  was  not  in 
any  sense  retributive.  It  could  not  be  so.  All  the  conditions 
of  penal  retribution  were  wanting.  No  one  can  rationally 
think  that  the  sin  of  the  son,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  expiated 
by  the  suffering  of  the  father  in  his  stead.  The  transference 
of  sin  as  a  whole  is  unreasonable  enough;  but  the  idea  of  a 
division  of  it,  a  part  being  left  with  the  actual  sinner  and 
punished  in  him,  and  the  other  part  transferred  to  a  substi¬ 
tute  and  punished  in  him,  transcends  all  the  capabilities  of 
rational  thought.  The  substitution,  without  being  penal,  did 
answer  for  the  rectoral  office  of  penalty.  The  ruler  fully 
protected  his  own  honor  and  authority.  Law  still  voiced  its 
behests  and  sanctions  with  unabated  force.  And  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  the  ruler  upon  the  altar  of  his  parental  compas¬ 
sion,  and  as  well  upon  the  altar  of  his  administration,  could 
but  intensify  all  the  ideas  which  might  command  for  him 
honor  and  authority  as  a  ruler,  or  give  to  his  laws  a  salutary 
power  over  his  people.  This,  therefore,  is  a  true  case  of  atone¬ 
ment  through  vicarious  suffering,  and  in  close  analogy  to  the 
divine  atonement.  In  neither  case  is  the  substitution  for  the 
retribution  of  sin,  but  in  each  for  the  sake  of  the  rectoral 
ends  of  penalty,  and  thus  constitutes  the  objective  ground  of 
its  remissibility.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  instance  a  clear 
and  forceful  illustration  of  the  rectoral  value  of  the  atone- 
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ment.  But  so  far  we  have  presented  this  value  in  its  nature 
rather  than  in  its  measure.  This  will  find  its  proper  place  in 
treating  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement. 

“(5).  Only  Sufficient  Atonement. — Nothing  could  be  more 
fallacious  than  the  objection  that  the  governmental  theory  is 
in  any  sense  acceptilational,  or  implicitly  indifferent  to  the 
character  of  the  substitute  in  atonement.  In  the  inevitable 
logic  of  its  deepest  and  most  determining  principles  it  ex¬ 
cludes  all  inferior  substitution  and  requires  a  divine  sacrifice 
as  the  only  sufficient  atonement.  Only  such  a  substitution  can 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  great  truths  which  may  ful¬ 
fill  the  rectoral  office  of  penalty.  The  case  of  Zaleucus  may 
illustrate  this.  Many  other  devices  were  also  at  his  command. 
He,  no  doubt,  had  money,  and  might  have  essayed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  impunity  for  his  son  by  the  distribution  of  large 
sums.  In  his  absolute  power  he  might  have  substituted  the 
blindness  of  some  inferior  person.  But  what  would  have  been 
the  signification  of  rectoral  value  of  any  such  measure?  It 
could  give  no  answer  to  the  real  necessity  in  the  case,  and 
must  have  been  utterly  silent  respecting  the  great  truths 
imperatively  requiring  affirmation  in  any  adequate  substitu¬ 
tion.  The  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  own  eyes  for  one  of  his 
son’s  did  give  the  requisite  affirmation,  while  nothing  below 
it  could.  So  in  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  us.  No  inferior 
being  and  no  inferior  sacrifice  could  answer,  through  the 
expression  and  affirmation  of  great  rectoral  truths,  for  the 
necessary  ends  of  penalty.  And,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper 
place,  no  other  theory  can  so  fully  interpret  and  appropriate 
all  the  facts  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  has  a  place  and  a 
need  for  every  element  of  atoning  value  in  his  substitution.’” 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  i^  the  outstanding  English  exponent  of 
the  Rectoral  or  Governmental  theory,  though  he  draws  much 
nearer  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  than  Dr.  Miley.  Only  the 
most  careful  study  of  Dr.  Dale’s  language  will  disclose  the 
view  which  he  evidently  held.  A  brief  portion  of  his  writing 
is  quoted  here :  “The  Death  of  Christ  may  be  described  as  an 

^Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  176-184. 
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Expiation  for  sin,  for  it  was  a  Divine  act  which  renders  the 
punishment  of  sin  unnecessary.  It  was  a  Vicarious  Death. 
He  died  ‘for  us,*  ‘for  our  sins,*  ‘in  our  stead.*  For  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  deserved  to  suffer  was  asserted  in  His  suffer¬ 
ings,  that  it  might  not  have  to  be  asserted  in  ours.  He  was 
forsaken  of  God,  that  we  might  not  have  to  be  forsaken.  He 
did  not  suffer  that  He  might  merely  share  with  us  the  pen¬ 
alties  of  our  sin,  but  that  the  penalties  of  our  sin  might  be 
remitted.  It  was  a  Representative  Death,  the  Death  of  One 
whom  the  elder  theologians  were  accustomed  to  describe  as 
the  new  Federal  Head  of  the  human  race,  or  of  the  Church. 
The  technical  language  of  theologians  obscured  and  even  con¬ 
cealed  the  truth  which  it  was  intended  to  express.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  very  truth,  by  the  original  law  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  Representative  of  mankind.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  Ransom — an  act  of  God  by  which  we  are  delivered  or  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  calamities  which  threatened  us  so  long  as 
we  were  exposed  to  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  by  which  we 
are  also  delivered  or  redeemed  from  those  moral  and  spiritual 
evils  from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  through  the 
restoration  to  us  of  the  life  of  God.  It  was  a  Satisfaction  to 
the  righteousness  of  God,  in  whatever  sense  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  Satisfaction  to  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God.  It  was  a  Sacrifice  for  sin — an  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  such  as  we  could  never  have  made  for  ourselves,  of 
the  greatness  of  our  guilt;  an  actual  submission  on  our  be¬ 
half  to  the  penalty  of  guilt,  and  a  confession  that  our  very 
life  had  been  justly  forfeited  by  our  sins.  It  was  a  Propitia¬ 
tion  for  sin — a  Propitiation  originated  and  effected  by  God 
Himself,  through  which  we  are  brought  into  such  relations 
to  God,  that  all  moral  reasons  for  withholding  from  us  the 
remission  of  sins  disappear.  As  an  act  of  submission  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law  by  which  we  were  condemned,  an 
act  done  in  our  name,  and  ultimately  carrying  our  submis¬ 
sion  with  it,  it  ‘has  the  property* — to  quote  the  formal  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  Propitiation  given  by  one  of  our  own  theolo¬ 
gians — ‘of  disppsing,  including,  or  causing  the  judicial  au- 
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thority  to  admit  the  expiation;  that  is,  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
valid  reason  for  pardoning  the  offender’  (Dr.  Pye  Smith).  Or, 
to  state  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  complete  truth,  the 
Death  of  Christ  was  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  on  the 
ground  of  which  He  can  remit  the  penalties  of  sin;  because 
it  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the  justice  of  those  penalties 
on  behalf  of  mankind,  an  act  in  which  our  own  submission 
was  really  and  vitally  included;  and  because  it  secured  the 
destruction  of  sin  in  all  who  through  faith  are  restored  to 
union  with  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  the  supreme  and  irre¬ 
sistible  argument  by  which  we  can  now  sustain  our  appeal 
to  God’s  infinite  mercy  to  grant  us  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come.’” 

As  a  summarization  of  this  discussion  of  the  Rectoral  or 
Governmental  theory,  three  indictments  may  be  lodged  against 
this  system. 

(a)  It  is  a  hypothesis  which  is  based  on  human  reason, 
which  makes  no  avowed  induction  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
theme  which  it  essays  to  expound,  but  contends  that  the 
Scriptures,  by  special  interpretation,  can  be  made  to  har¬ 
monize  with  it. 

(b)  It  attempts  an  impossible  distinction  between  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  sacrificial  in  contrast  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  as  penal.  The  weakness  of  this  distinction  is  well 
published  in  Dr.  Miley’s  two  illustrations,  quoted  above — the 
teacher  punished  in  place  of  the  pupil,  and  Zaleucus  who 
sacrificed  his  eye  for  the  crime  of  his  son.  Of  these.  Dr. 
Miley  asserts  that  they  could  not  be  penal.  If  he  means  that 
they  rendered  no  satisfaction  to  God  for  sin  as  God  saw  it, 
none  will  contend  with  him;  but  within  their  own  sphere  as 
related  to  human  laws  and  regulations  each  became  a  definite 
penal  substitute  which  not  only  upheld  the  law  that  was 
involved,  but  gave,  so  far  as  human  standards  may  require, 
a  righteous  discharge  of  the  offender.  One  fallacy  which 
dominates  this  theory  lies  hidden  in  the  unrecognized  dis- 

'The  Atonement,  pp.  432-434. 
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tinction  which  exists  between  divine  and  human  governments. 

(c)  It  restricts  the  scope  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death 
to  the  one  issue  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  unsaved ; 
the  assumption  being  that  fallen  man — if,  indeed,  man  be 
fallen  at  all — needs  no  more  than  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
The  death  of  Christ  unto  the  sin  nature  and  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  ground  for  imputed  righteousness  are  either  neg¬ 
lected  or  rejected. 

5.  The  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  belief  that  Christ  met  the 
righteous  demands  of  God  against  sin  has  been  the  belief 
of  the  church  in  all  her  history,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  plain  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  natural 
conclusion  whenever  an  unprejudiced  induction  of  the  Bible 
teaching  bearing  on  this  theme  is  made.  It  remains,  as  it  has 
been,  the  unquestioned  belief  of  expositors,  conservative 
preachers,  and  evangelists. 

The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  falls  into  two  general  classi¬ 
fications  or  schools  of  interpretation — the  absolute  and  the 
moderate.  By  the  term  absolute  reference  is  made  to  a  school 
of  theologians  who  teach,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  appar¬ 
ent  reasonableness  of  the  case,  that  if  Christ  rendered  satis¬ 
faction  to  God  for  the  sins  of  a  person,  that  person  is  thereby 
constituted  one  of  the  elect  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  saved 
since  the  penalty  no  longer  exists,  having  been  perfectly 
borne  by  the  Substitute.  The  moderate  interpretation  of 
Christ’s  death  contends  that,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Christ  died  for  the  whole  cosmos  world  and  that  none 
are  saved  or  immediately  benefited  by  Christ’s  death  until 
they  believe.  Since  this  phase  of  the  discussion  respecting  the 
value  of  Christ’s  death  occupies  an  entire  section  of  this  the¬ 
sis,  yet  to  be  considered,  it  need  not  be  pursued  further  in  this 
connection.  Under  that  division  the  various  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  schools  of  thought  of  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Satisfaction  will  be  examined. 

As  in  contrast  to  all  other  theories  regarding  the  value 
of  the  death  of  Christ — including  the  Rectoral  or  Govern- 
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mental,  which  entire  group  restricts  the  work  of  Christ  to 
the  one  undertaking  of  providing  a  way  by  which  the  sinner 
may  be  forgiven,  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction,  because  of  its 
full  accounting  for  all  that  the  Bible  affirms,  recognizes  and 
includes  the  typical  foreshadowings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  is  as  much  concerned  to  be  in  accord  with  these  as  with 
the  New  Testament  antitypical  teachings;  it  sustains  from 
the  Word  of  God  the  actual  substitution  by  Christ  both  in 
the  field  of  disobedience  which  He  bore  dvTi  (in  the  room  and 
stead  of)  the  sinner,  and  in  the  field  of  obedience  which  He 
offered  to  God  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  void  of  obedience; 
it  incorporates  the  truth  that  Christ  by  His  death  ended  the 
entire  merit  system  for  all  who  believe ;  it  respects  the 
peculiar  and  far-reaching  doctrines  of  redemption,  reconcili¬ 
ation,  and  propitiation;  it  gives  unreserved  consideration  to 
the  death  of  Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  sin  nature  and  the 
personal  sins  which  flow  out  of  it;  it  accounts  for  those  spe¬ 
cific  personal  sins  committed  by  Christians;  it  also  advances 
into  angelic  realms  and  into  heaven  itself.  Compared  to  all 
of  this,  a  theory  which  cannot,  by  its  limitations,  expand 
beyond  a  gratuitous  or  sovereign  forgiveness  of  the  personal 
sins  of  those  who  are  unsaved  is  less  than  a  human  gesture 
where  naught  but  the  mighty  arm  of  the  Infinite  One  can 
avail.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  so-called  theories  are 
not  only  hopelessly  inadequate  but  they  dishonor  God  by 
assuming  that  He  can  disregard,  if  not  insult.  His  own  holi¬ 
ness  by  an  attitude  of  leniency  toward  sin;  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  if  divine  leniency  for  sin  is  once  admitted,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  is  introduced  which  denies  the  Word  of  God  and,  if 
extended  to  all  sin,  would  render  the  death  of  Christ  fool¬ 
ishness. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  exposition  of  Soteriology  is 
elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  and  that  this 
entire  treatise  is  grounded  in  that  sublime  reality,  its  more 
extended  analysis  is  uncalled  for  here. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1947) 


SERIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY 

THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  note:  The  previous  articles  have  presented  the  Person 
of  the  preincarnate  Son  of  God.  In  this  article  we  begin  the  study  of 
the  work  of  the  Son  of  God  before  the  incarnation. 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 
One  of  the  most  commonly  neglected  aspects  of  Chris- 
tology  is  His  work  in  the  preincarnate  state.  It  can  be  granted 
that  this  is  not  as  important  as  His  work  after  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  important  in  establishing  and  presenting  His 
full-orbed  deity  before  He  became  incarnate.  The  study  is 
vast  in  its  larger  dimensions  as  it  involves  the  statement  and 
proof  of  such  important  doctrines  as  the  decree  of  God, 
creation,  providence,  preservation,  salvation,  and  revelation 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Clearly,  a  comprehensive  treatment  is 
impossible  in  the  scope  of  these  studies.  Taking  as  premises, 
however,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the  Reformed  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  decree  of  God  and  His  sovereignty  over 
events  in  creation,  it  will  enhance  the  study  of  Christology 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  preincarnate  Son 
of  God  on  the  total  doctrine  of  Christ. 

THE  SON  OF  GOD  IN  THE  ETERNAL  DECREE 
The  Scriptural  revelation  of  the  work  of  the  Son  of  God 
begins  with  His  part  in  the  eternal  decree  of  God.  As  a 
working  basis,  we  may  accept  the  concise  definition  of  the 
decree  given  by  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism:  “The 
decrees  of  God  are,  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory,  he  hath 
foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.”**  It  is  clear,  if  the 
Reformed  concept  of  the  decree  of.  God  is  correct,  that  Christ 
had  an  important  part  as  the  Second  Person  in  this  eternal 
decree,  and  that  therefore  He  is  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
the  total  work  of  God. 

Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (Philadelphia: 

Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 

1946),  p.  293. 
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Theologians  who  have  touched  upon  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  eternal  will  of  God  have  usually  given  most  attention 
to  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  work  of  God  in  salva¬ 
tion.  This  is  done  not  to  exclude  the  other  but  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  aspect  of  the  decree  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  man.  The  explicit  statements  of  Scripture  do  not  specify 
very  much  detail  on  this  doctrine,  and  with  a  basis  of  gen¬ 
eral  revelation  on  the  eternity  of  the  will  of  God  and  His 
promises  a  system  of  doctrine  is  developed  mostly  by  in¬ 
ference. 

As  far  as  the  decree  of  God  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that 
Christ  is  related  to  all  of  it,  not  simply  to  its  soteriological 
aspects.  Christ  is  related  to  the  decree  in  regard  to  creation 
itself  in  all  its  aspects,  to  providence  and  preservation,  to  the 
permission  of  sin,  to  the  provision  of  salvation,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  men,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  in  relation  to  all  events  of  time  and  eternity.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  eternal  decree  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  the  works  of  Christ,  and  His 
works  in  relation  to  men  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  in  particular  His  work  in  relation  to  salvation,  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  fulfillment  of  eternal  promises  involved  in  the  eternal 
will  of  God. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  given  by  Reformed  theologians 
to  the  covenant  idea  in  the  eternal  decree.  Various  approaches 
to  the  doctrine  distinguish  a  covenant  of  grace  between  God 
and  the  elect  and  a  covenant  of  redemption  between  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  in  regard  to  the  work  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Over  against  these  covenants  in  regard  to  salvation, 
which  are  usually  considered  eternal,  is  the  so-called  covenant 
of  works  embracing  the  principles  of  probation  for  Adam 
and  Eve  before  the  fall.** 

It  is  clear  that  the  plan  of  redemption  is  a  part  of  the 
decree  of  God.  To  this  the  Scriptures  give  specific  testimony 

"A  concise  summary  of  the  covenant  idea  in  salvation  is  found  in  L.  Berk- 
hof’s  SysUmatic  Theology  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  1941),  pp.  265-271. 
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(Rom.  8:28-30;  Eph.  1:4-11;  3:11;  2  Thess.  2:13;  2  Tim. 
1:9;  Jas.  2:5;  1  Pet.  1:1,2).  The  plan  of  salvation  was  not 
conceived  after  the  fall  of  man  as  a  plan  of  rescue,  but  it 
was  instead  the  considered  wisdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole  decree.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  significance  that 
from  eternity  past  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  should  become 
incarnate,  that  He  should  suffer  the  death  on  the  cross  for 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  His  triumph  in  resurrection,  the 
salvation  of  all  who  believe,  and  the  ultimate  consummation 
were  as  clear  to  Him  from  eternity  past  as  they  will  be  from 
the  viewpoint  of  eternity  future. 

Great  as  is  the  importance  of  the  plan  of  salvation  in  the 
decree,  it  should  not  be  made  the  sole  principle  of  the  works 
of  God.  As  the  Westminster  Catechism  quoted  above  brought 
out,  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  decree  is  the  glory  of  God. 
Hence,  in  the  eternal  decree  and  purpose  of  God  for  Christ 
there  is  included  not  only  His  work  in  salvation,  but  also 
His  work  in  creation,  preservation,  providence,  and  revela¬ 
tion,  His  part  in  the  church  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
program  of  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  His  future 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  given  to  David  of  a  King  who  will 
sit  forever  on  the  throne  of  David.  The  participation  of  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  in  all  these  aspects  of  the  decree  lend  to 
the  total  picture  the  certainty  of  fulfillment,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  seen  in  the  complexity  of  the  plan  being  unfolded 
in  history.  There  is  danger  of  oversimplification  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  The  use  of  the  eternal  promises  of  God  in  regard  to 
salvation  to  deny  the  revelation  of  Scripture  concerning  God’s 
plan  in  its  separate  aspects  relating  to  Israel  and  the  church 
are  an  illustration  of  the  reductive  fallacy — the  attempt  to 
make  God’s  plan  of  salvation  a  total  explanation  of  all  God’s 
purposes. 

Thus,  before  any  of  the  events  conceived  of  as  occurring 
in  time  is  the  decree  of  God  with  its  important  relation  to  the 
Son  of  God  and  His  work.  All  the  subsequent  unfolding  of 
the  will  of  God  and  the  work  of  Christ  are  the  fulfillment  of 
that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  God  from  eternity  past.  We 
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see  Christ  actively  participating  in  the  decree  itself  as  well 
as  promising  His  part  in  its  fulfillment.  In  it  all  is  the  will 
and  work  of  a  sovereign,  wise,  and  loving  God  who  has 
designed  all  to  manifest  His  own  perfections  and  glory. 

THE  SON  OF  GOD  IN  CREATION 

The  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo  as  the  free  act  of 
God  has  been  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  the  historic 
Christian  church.  It  is  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  ancient 
theories  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  the  theory  that  matter 
emanated  from  God  and  is  of  His  substance.  It  is  also  op¬ 
posed  to  modern  theories  of  evolution  as  the  means  or 
process  of  creation.  If  philosophy  cannot  deal  in  the  last 
analysis  with  ultimates,  as  is  commonly  admitted,  then  it 
cannot  solve  this  problem  of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  creation.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  can  be  made  known 
only  by  a  revelation  of  the  Creator  Himself.  Concerning  cre¬ 
ation,  the  Scriptures  give  an  adequate  testimony  for  all  who 
are  prepared  to  receive  it.  From  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
to  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  universe  is  presented  in  the 
Bible  as  that  which  God  created. 

Creation  is  commonly  conceived  as  a  work  of  the  Father 
rather  than  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scriptures 
themselves,  however,  in  the  work  of  creation  attribute  it  to 
all  three  Persons  cf  the  Trinity.  The  use  of  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  for  the  triune  God  gives  clear  intimation  of  this 
even  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  Elohim  who  creates  in 
Genesis  1,  and  already  in  Genesis  1:2  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
acting  creatively.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  frequently 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Creator  (Job  26:13;  33:4;  Psa. 
104:30;  Isa.  40:12,13).  The  Father  is  also  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  8:6).  It  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  a  similar  revelation  will  be  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Son  of  God  is  revealed  to  be  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  of  whom  it  is  said:  *'A11  things  were  made  through  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made’* 
(John  1:3,  R.S.V.).  In  1  Corinthians  similar  revelation  is 
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given:  “Yet  for  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom 
are  all  things  and  for  whom  we  exist,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
-  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things  and  through  whom  we 
exist”  (1  Cor.  8:6,  R.S.V.).  The  doctrine  is  given  its  fullest 
statement  in  Colossians:  “He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first-born  of  all  creation;  for  in  him  all  things  were 
created,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  authorities — all 
things  were  created  through  him  and  for  him.  He  is  before 
all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold  together”  (Col.  1:15-17, 
R.S.V.). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  citations 
as  teaching  something  less  than  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
Creator.  All  such  attempts  fail  before  the  plain  intent  of 
these  passages.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  name  of  no 
man  or  angel  could  be  inserted  in  these  descriptions  without 
blasphemy.  The  work  revealed  is  the  work  of  God.  There  is 
no  excuse  either  for  Unitarian  interpretations  which  make 
Christ  merely  a  manifestation  cf  God.  The  passages  at  once 
distinguish  the  Son  of  God  from  the  other  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  and  at  the  same  time  link  the  work  of  creation  to  all 
of  them.  It  may  be  that  we  can  concede  with  Berkhof  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  form  of  their  w'ork:  “All  things 
are  at  once  out  of  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  iu  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  being  is  out  of 
the  Father,  thought  or  idea  out  of  the  Son,  and  life  out  of 
the  Hcly  Spirit.”'*  The  Scripture  does  seem  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  order  of  the  Trinity, 
but  even  the  distinctions  do  not  carry  through  in  all  passages. 
Life  is  said  to  be  in  Christ  (John  1:4),  which  seems  to  be 
the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again  it  is  said  of  Christ 
that  all  things  are  “in. him”  (Col.  1:16),  which  is  ordinarily 
said  of  the  Spirit.  Again,  “In  him  all  things  hold  together” 
(Col.  1:17).  These  distinctions  do  not  divide  the  work  of 
creation  or  make  Christ  or  the  Spirit  mere  agents.  In  all  the 
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work  of  creation  there  is  manifest  the  power  and  activity  of 
the  triune  God. 

The  significance  of  the  work  of  creation  as  ascribed  to 
Christ  is  that  it  reveals  His  eternity,  power,  wisdom,  and 
omnipresence.  As  the  Creator  He  is  specifically  “before  all 
things”  (Col.  1:17),  and  therefore  eternal.  The  nature  of  cre¬ 
ation  reveals  His  power,  wisdom  and  presence  in  creation. 
The  telescopic  wonder  of  the  heavens  as  well  as  the  microsco¬ 
pic  wonders  of  the  world  too  small  for  human  eyes  to  see 
combine  in  their  witness  to  His  power.  It  is  such  a  God  who 
became  such  a  Savior. 

PRESERVATION  AND  PROVIDENCE 

The  doctrine  of  providence  has  always  formed  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  fact  that  God  preserves 
His  creation,  guides  it  into  intelligent  and  wise  consummation 
of  His  purposes,  and  governs  it  as  sovereign  God  is  by  its 
very  character  essential  to  a  true  theism.  Even  the  liberal 
scholar  Burrows  states  emphatically:  “The  basic  issue  for 
religious  faith  in  this  connection  is  whether  the  universe  is 
governed  by  a  personal  God.  ...  If  it  is  not,  biblical  religion 
is  basically  false.””  Conservative  theologians  have  agreed 
with  one  voice  concerning  the  fact  of  providence  though 
struggling  somewhat  in  its  definition.  It  is  usually  held  that 
providence  includes  (1)  preservation,  (2)  concurrence  or  co¬ 
operation  with  creatures,  (3)  government.”  In  regard  to  the 
study  of  the  work  of  the  preincarnate  Son  of  God,  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  raised  concerning  His  part  in  this  undertaking 
of  God. 

The  Scriptural  evidence  for  providence  in  its  various 
phases,  which  involves  hundreds  of  passages,  usually  uses 
the  names  of  God  which  are  not  specifically  related  to  one 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  Hence,  frequently  Jehovah  or  Elohim 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  (Cf.  Gen.  28:15;  Ex.  14:29-31; 
Dt.  1:30-31;  2  Ch.  20:17;  Psa.  31:3,  20;  etc.).  As  a  work  of 

'^Millar  Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology  (Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press,  1946),  p.  132. 

'*Cf.  John  T.  Mueller,  Christian  Dogmatics  (St.  Louis:  Concordia  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  1934),  pp.  189  fl. ;  Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  165  if.,  etc. 
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the  triune  God,  then,  providence  is  a  work  also  of  Christ, 
and  all  that  is  said  of  Jehovah  or  Elohim  may  be  said  of 
Christ. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  specifically  active  in  the  work  of  God  in  providence. 
First,  the  work  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  to  be  considered 
separately,  presents  monumental  proof  that  the  Son  of 
God  preserved  and  guided  Israel.  Second,  the  various  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jehovah  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  may  be  taken 
as  specific  references  to  Christ  (Cf.  Gen.  49:24;  Psa.  23:1; 
80:1;  Isa.  40:11;  Jer.  31:10;  Ezk.  34:11-12,  23;  37:24).  Third, 
the  language  of  Isaiah  63:9  (A.S.V.)  specifically  refers  to 
the  Son  of  God  under  the  title,  “the  angel  of  his  presence”: 
“The  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  in  his  love  and  in  his 
pity  he  redeemed  them;  and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old.”  This  is  clearly  the  work  of  providence 
and  preservation  in  the  Old  Testament  period. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  fourth  line  of  evidence 
which  is  also  specific:  “He  is  before  all  things  and  in  him 
all  things  hold  together”  (Col.  1:17,  R.S.V.).  Here  again  is 
a  comprehensive  statement — ^the  universe  “holds  together” 
because  of  the  immediate  agency  of  Christ.  In  view  of  modern 
discoveries  concerning  the  atomic  structure  of  all  matter — ^in 
which  each  atom  is  a  miniature  solar  system — this  work  of 
Christ  becomes  especially  significant.  The  principle  of  inde¬ 
terminism  in  physics,  now  generally  accepted  in  relation  to 
motion  within  the  atom,  at  least  confirms  that  this  work  of 
Christ  is  immediate  rather  than  a  work  of  second  causes. 
The  immaterial  bonds  which  hold  together  the  atom  as  well 
as  the  starry  heavens  are  traced  in  this  passage  to  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  same  doctrine  as  revealed  in  Colossians  1 :17  is  found 
again  in  Hebrews  1:3,  “He  reflects  the  glory  of  God  and 
bears  the  very  stamp  of  his  nature,  upholding  the  universe 
by  his  word  of  power”  (R.S.V.).  In  other  words,  without 
denying  the  validity  and  use  of  second  causes,  the  universe 
is  said  to  be  upheld  by  the  word  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of 
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God.  While  the  context  of  Hebrews  1 :3  bears  on  the  incarnate 
Person  of  Christ,  its  reference  is  clearly  to  His  deity  and 
eternal  power  and  authority. 

Another  important  aspect  of  providence  is  the  Scriptural 
revelation  concerning  divine  government  and  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  this.  Without  attempting  to  solve  here  the  problems 
of  the  relation  of  this  aspect  of  divine  sovereignty  to  human 
will  and  the  permission  of  sin,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
God  has  not  turned  from  His  purpose  to  bring  every  creature 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  Christ.  This  is  true  in 
regard  to  God's  purpose  for  the  earth.  The  Son  of  God  “shall 
have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea.  And  from  the  River  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth. . . .  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before 
him;  All  nations  shall  serve  him”  (Psa.  72:8,  11,  A.S.V.).  It 
is  also  the  will  of  God  that  creatures  in  heaven  acknowledge 
the  Son  as  supreme  Lord:  “Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted 
him  and  bestowed  on  him  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father”  (Phil.  2:9-11,  R.S.V.).  To  a  large  extent  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  these  prophecies  is  yet  future.  Throughout  the  period 
before  the  incarnation,  human  will  and  sin  were  permitted 
to  go  on  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God.  The 
theocracy  in  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  related  to  this  place 
of  Christ  in  the  government  of  God.  In  the  millennium  Christ 
will  reign  as  the  Son  of  David  in  fulfillment  of  many  prophe¬ 
cies.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  preincarnate 
state  in  providence  includes  all  the  major  features  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  Son  of  God  is  seen  preserving,  guiding,  de¬ 
livering,  and  governing  His  creatures.  The  aspects  of  the 
work  of  Christ  yet  to  be  considered,  the  theophanies  and  their 
revelation  of  God,  the  work  of  Christ  in  salvation  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  types  of  Christ,  combine  to  confirm  and 
enlarge  the  doctrine  of  providence. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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PARALLELS  TO  THE  PSALMS  IN  NEAR 
EASTERN  LITERATURE 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Many  good  examples  of  parallels  to  the  Psalter  in  the 
hymns  and  songs  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  are  to  be  found 
in  G.  A.  Barton’s  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  (1937  edition), 
in  R.  W.  Rogers’  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  the  essays  of  G.  R.  Driver  on  the  Psalms  in  the  light 
of  Babylonian  research  and  of  A.  M.  Blackman  on  the 
Psalms  in  the  light  of  Egyptian  research  in  The  Psalmists, 
edited  by  D.  C.  Simpson.  The  temptation  is  to  give  repre¬ 
sentative  ones  from  each  group,  but  we  shall  choose  but  two 
examples  to  illustrate  the  close  resemblance  between  these 
hymns  and  songs  and  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  matter  of  parallels  we  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  of 
Rogers.  He  rightly  points  out  that  the  hymns  and  prayers 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  have  at  times  been  too  highly 
esteemed,  because  they  have  so  often  been  judged  by  ex¬ 
tracts  alone,  by  too  short  passages,  which  sometimes  leave 
out  qualifying  contexts  that  set  the  examples  in  an  altogether 
different  light.  Resemblances  are  at  times  misleading,  and 
scholars,  as  we  shall  see  later,  differ  widely  in  their  adjudi¬ 
cations  of  these  products  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  parallels  is  the  hymn  of  Ikhnaton 
to  the  Sun-god. 

Thou  appearest  in  beauty  on  the  horizon  of  heaven 

Thou  living  Sun,  the  first  to  live. 

Thou  risest  on  the  eastern  horizon. 

Suffusing  all  lands  with  thy  beauty. 

Glorious  art  thou,  and  mighty, 
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Shining  on  high  o’er  the  lands; 

Thy  rays  encircle  the  countries. 

To  the  farthest  limit  of  all  thy  creation; 

Thou  are  Re  reaching  out  to  their  uttermost  border, 
Subduing  them  for  thy  beloved  son. 

Far  off  art  thou,  yet  thy  beams  touch  the  earth; 

Thou  art  seen  of  man,  but  thy  pathway  they  know  not. 

Thou  settest  in  the  western  horizon. 

And  the  earth  becomes  dark  as  death. 

Men  rest  in  their  chambers. 

With  head  enveloped,  no  eye  sees  aught. 

Should  their  goods  be  taken  that  lie  under  their  heads. 
They  would  fail  to  perceive  it. 

The  lion  comes  forth  from  his  lair. 

And  the  serpents  bite. 

Darkness  rules,  and  the  earth  is  still. 

For  he  that  made  all  rests  in  the  horizon. 

When  the  earth  becomes  light,  thou  risest  on  the  horizon. 
And,  as  the  sun,  dost  illumine  the  day; 

The  darkness  flees  when  thy  rays  thou  dost  spread; 

The  two  lands  rejoice. 

They  awake,  stand  up  on  their  feet. 

When  thou  hast  raised  them  up; 

They  cleanse  their  bodies  and  clothe  themselves. 

Their  arms  give  praise,  for  thou  hast  appeared. 

The  whole  earth  goeth  forth  to  labour. 

The  cattle  are  satisfied  with  grass; 

The  trees  and  the  herbs  grow  green. 

The  birds  from  their  nests  fly  forth. 

With  their  wings  they  offer  thee  praise. 

The  beasts  spring  up  on  their  feet. 

The  birds  and  every  flying  thing 
Live,,  when  thou  art  risen. 

There  go  the  ships,  down-stream,  up-stream. 

All  paths  are  free,  since  thou  are  arisen. 
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The  fish  in  the  sea  leap  up  before  thee, 

For  thy  rays  penetrate  to  the  ocean’s  depths/ 

The  resemblances  between  this  hymn  and  Psalm  104  are 
striking  indeed.  The  references  to  the  light,  heaven,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  are  similar  to  the  first  verses  of  the 
Psalm.  The  allusions  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of 
the  heaven,  man,  the  lions,  the  darkness  of  night  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  ships,  and  the  ocean  fish,  all 
mentioned  in  the  Psalm,  closely  approximate  what  is  found 
in  Ikhhaton’s  Hymn  to  the  Sun-god.  But  there  are  also 
similarities  in  prayers  for  help  from  God.  The  cuneiform 
prayer  is  in  keeping  with  its  polytheistic  background.  One 
such  prayer  is  pointed  out  as  resembling  Psalm  13,  where 
the  psalmist  cries  out  to  God  that  He  forget  the  suppliant 
no  longer.  God  has  turned  away  His  favor  and  the  psalmist 
is  filled  with  sorrow  all  the  day.  Enemies  on  every  hand 
surround  the  praying  one,  and  he  must  have  the  help  of' God 
if  they  are  not  to  triumph  over  him.  He  closes  with  the 
expression  of  his  faith  in  the  loving-kindness  of  God,  whom 
he  will  yet  have  cause  to  praise  for  His  bountiful  dealing 
with  the  needy.  The  parallel  to  this  Psalm  from  the  cunei¬ 
form  is  addressed  to  a  goddess. 

How  long,  my  goddess,  wilt  thou  be  angry  with  me,  wilt 
thou  hide  thy  face  from  me? 

How  long,  my  goddess,  wilt  thou  be  offended,  and  thy 
heart  be  full  of  wrath? 

Turn  thee  unto  me  again,  him  whom  thou  didst  cast  off. 

Incline  thy  countenance  to  a  word  of  pity; 

Let  thy  heart  be  assuaged,  like  the  soft-flowing  waters  of 
the  river. 

Suffer  me  to  tread  upon  mine  enemies,  as  I  tread  down 
upon  the  dust; 

Them  that  hate  me  cast  down,  and  let  them  grovel  at  my 
feet. 


*Oe8terley,  W.  O.  E.,  A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Psalms,  pp.  16,  17. 
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My  prayer  and  my  supplication,  let  them  come  before  thee, 

Thine  abundant  mercy,  let  it  be  granted  unto  me. 

They  that  meet  me  in  the  way  shall  extol  thy  name, 

I  myself  will  praise  thee  before  the  adversaries,  thy  god¬ 
head  and  power  will  I  glorify.* 

The  similarities  between  this  prayer  and  Psalm  13  are  clear. 
Not  all  examples  from  the  cuneiform  parallels  are  so  marked 
in  their  resemblances  to  the  Psalms.  For  instance,  the  Hymn 
to  Ramman,  the  Weather  God,  dated  about  the  third  millen¬ 
nium  B.C.  (according  to  Rogers),  is  said  to  remind  one  of 
Psalm  29  on  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  storm.  The  first 
ten  lines  of  this  cuneiform  hymn,  repetitious  to  the  point  of 
pain,  give  no  impression  of  a  storm;  they  are  a  praise  to 
the  god  Ramman  for  his  exalted  character.  Twice  in  these 
lines  it  is  said  that  he  rides  the  storm.  The  remaining  verses 
of  the  hymn  do  depict  a  storm,  but  quite  differently  from 
Psalm  29,  as  even  the  most  superficial  perusal  will  reveal. 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  these  parallels 
and  others?  First,  no  one  will  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  deny 
the  definite  resemblances.  Second,  he  will  be  quick  to  note 
the  many  differences  also.  Third,  the  matter  of  date  will  be 
given  prominence.  Hymns  that  can  be  dated  to  the  third 
millennium  B.C.  or  to  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  (the  date 
for  the  Egyptian  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Sun-god,  composed 
by  Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV,  called  Ikhnaton)  surely  bespeak 
for  psalmody  early  origins.  Fourth,  the  superior  beauty  and 
power  of  the  Hebrew  hymns  will  be  recognized.*  Rogers 
finds  the  Babylonian  and  other  parallels  marked  by  a  same¬ 
ness  of  phrase  and  deficient  in  individual  character.*  Peters 
notes  by  a  comparison  of  the  rituals  that  the  Hebrew 
psalmody  reveals  no  such  use  of  incantation  or  sorcery  as  is 
found  in  the  religious  liturgies  of  the  other  Semitic  nations 
of  the  time.  He  calls  it  astonishing.  In  contrasting  the  He- 

’Oesterley,  W.  O.  E.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  20. 

*Oetterley,  W.  O.  E.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  II'IS.  See  also  his  The  Psalms,  Vol.  I, 
p.  37. 

‘Rogers,  R.  W.,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  141. 
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brew  and  the  Babylonian  psalms  he  concludes  that  the  former 
are  monotheistic,  spiritual,  and  pure,  while  the  latter  are 
full  of  polytheism,  superstition,  and  sensuality/  Gunkel 
saw  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  hymn  of  Ikhnaton 
and  Psalm  104  was  this:  the  Egyptian  god  is  the  Sun  and 
is  bound  up  with  nature,  whereas  the  Hebrew  God  created 
the  sun  and  is  above  nature.  So  much  and  more  can  be  said 
of  the  diversities  between  the  two,  but  there  are  similarities 
which  must  be  explained.  With  regard  to  the  parallel  to 
Psalm  104,  Albright  suggests  two  explanations  which  he 
deems  most  plausible:  (1)  the  Psalm  has  been  adapted  from 
a  Canaanite  hymn  which  had  been  influenced  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian;  or  (2)  the  Egyptian  composition  was  familiar  to  the 
Israelities  in  Egypt,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  He  prefers  the  first  position  as  the  more  probable.* 
Obermann,  in  comparing  the  psalm  literature  from  Ras 
Shamra  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  points  out  that  the 
former  have  all  the  characteristics  of  form  present  in  the 
Biblical  Psalms  as  to  liturgical  features:  the  three-fold  divi¬ 
sion  of  contents  into  ritual,  supplicatory,  and  hymnal,  the 
antiphonal  rendition,  the  parallelism  of  speech,  and  the  metri¬ 
cal  rhythm.’  With  Oesterley,  Barton,  Albright,  and  others 
we  understand  the  similarities  to  arise,  not  from  borrowing 
but  from  the  same  background  of  world  thought.  There  were 
a  common  geographical  environment,  a  common  material 
culture,  and  a  common  language.*  Adaptation  rather  than 
imitation  may  better  explain  the  resemblances.  Yet  this  does 
not  answer  all  the  questions.  Though  the  Hebrew  psalmody 
will  be  seen  as  a  part  of  a  world  literature,  yet  it  must  be 


^The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  p.  26. 

•“Recent  Developments  in  Bible  Lands,”  in  supplement  to  Young’s  Analyti¬ 
cal  Concordance^  1936,  p.  6. 

•“An  Antiphonal  Psalm  from  Ras  Shamra,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Vol.  LV,  p.  41. 

•Barton,  G.  A.,  “The  Present  State  of  Old  Testament  Studies,”  in  Grant, 
E.  ed..  The  Haverford  Symposium  on  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  67; 
Albright,  W.  F.,  “Recent  Progress  in  North-Canaanite  Research,” 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  No.  70,  p.  24. 
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regarded  as  sui  generis.  It  has  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  a  boundless  power  of  its  own. 

The  cogent  arguments  of  G.  R.  Driver  against  those  who 
would  derive  much  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  from  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  other  parallels  of  previous  centuries  are  note¬ 
worthy  and  must  be  considered.  In  many  instances  the  com¬ 
parisons  drawn  are  clearly  unfair.  An  example  in  point  is 
taken  from  Psalm  2:7: 

I  will  tell  of  the  decree: 

The  Lord  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  son; 

This  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 

This  verse  is  said  to  echo  the  law  of  adoption  in  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  by  which  a  man  may  acknowledge  sons  born 
to  him  by  a  handmaid  with  the  words,  “[They  are]  my  sons.” 
Driver  argues  that  Babylonian  influence  could  not  have 
weighed  largely  with  Hebrew  psalmody,  because  the  age 
when  Sargon  gave  the  West  a  unifled  medium  of  expression 
was  followed  by  a  time  of  turmoil  not  conducive  to  the 
sharing  of  cultural  influences.  During  a  period  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  wars  the  trader  will  scarcely  bring  much  culture 
with  him  across  an  expanse  of  several  hundred  miles  of 
scorching  desert.  Furthermore,  that  which  is  allowed  even 
the  least  cultured  peoples  to  invent  by  way  of  form  cannot 
be  denied  a  race  like  the  Hebrews.  Driver  denies  that  subject 
matter  and  its  arrangement  reveal  dependence  of  the  Hebrew 
upon  the  Babylonian  or  the  Egyptian,  because  no  definite 
underlying  principle  of  arrangement  can  be  discerned  in 
either  case.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  hymn  of  Amenophis  IV 
the  order  is  different,  an  instance  where  both  may  have  been 
expected  to  follow  the  natural  order.  Such  themes  have  been 
the  subject  of  meditation  and  poetry  the  world  over.  The 
common  Semitic  ancestry  of  these  peoples  explains  the  simi¬ 
larities.  It  is  a  truism  that  figures  drawn  from  everyday  life 
arise  independently  in  the  minds  of  many  different  peoples. 
Even  more,  why  should  the  Hebrews,  who  were  far  more 
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advanced  spiritually  than  the  Babylonians,  borrow  from  their 
less  gifted  neighbors?  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
Babylonian  hymns  exercised  no  real  influence  on  the  work 
of  the  Hebrew  poets.  Most  of  the  Babylonian  poems  are  on 
a  lower  level  of  thought;  any  apparent  monotheism  in  them 
is  but  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee  trying  to  raise  his  god 
above  the  others;  these  poems  lack  that  great  emphasis  on 
ethics  which  is  so  important  a  feature  of  Hebrew  monothe¬ 
ism.  The  resemblances  are  superflcial,  while  the  differences 
are  most  significant.  How  does  Driver,  then,  explain  the 
similarities?  He  holds,  “I  am  convinced  that  many,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  them  are  the  result  of  independent  reflec¬ 
tion;  for  it  is  possible  to  shew  that  not  only  a  number  of 
figures  of  speech  but  also  certain  definitely  theological  ideas 
recur  in  the  religions  and  m3rthologies  of  other  peoples  who, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  now  to  say,  owe  nothing  to  Babylon. 
Due  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  common 
instincts  of  mankind.”* 

Other  resemblances  are  laid  to  the  common  origin  in  the 
prehistoric  period  before  the  Semites  expanded  and  formed 
separate  nations.  Driver  does  not  deny,  and  this  he  inserts 
by  way  of  a  conclusion,  the  possibility  of  indirect  influence 
from  Babylon  which  may  have  functioned  in  several  direc¬ 
tions.  Blackman,  in  his  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Egypt 
on  the  Psalms  in  the  same  series  of  essays,  feels  there  was 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Egypt  upon  Hebrew  psalmody 
through  the  medium  of  Phoenicia  (cf.  Jezebel).  He  even 
asserts  that  the  outlook  of  both  peoples  was  so  close  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  Songs  of  Zion  were  sung  in  a 
strange  land  before  they  were  sung  in  Zion. 

Our  position  is  this:  the  resemblances,  which  are  far 
fewer  than  the  differences,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  com¬ 
mon  experiences  of  man  and  the  common  heritage  and  back¬ 
ground  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples.  To  essay  an  evaluation  on 
the  basis  of  direct  or  indirect  borrowing  is  both  precarious 


•Driver,  G.  R.,  op.  cit.,  p.  173.  For  the  entire  discussion  see  pp.  109-175. 
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and  difficult  of  substantiation.  Agreement  is  lacking  and 
positions  of  scholars  differ  too  widely  for  any  confidence  in 
such  attempts.  The  differences,  which  are  great  in  extent, 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
psalmists  and  ultimately  to  the  personal  activity  of  the 
inditing  Spirit  of  God.  Sellin  has  stated  it  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘The  literatures  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  of  Babylon 
show  us  that  in  respect  of  religious  lyric,  as  of  prophecy, 
the  people  of  the  Revelation  reached  a  height  absolutely 
unique  among  the  nations  of  the  Ancient  East.  In  spite  of 
all  the  formal  affinities  of  style,  imagery,  etc.,  it  is  here 
alone  that  the  ethical  is  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  the 
natural;  it  is  here  alone  that  a  consciousness  of  salvation  is 
attained  which  in  places  already  bears  an  almost  New  Testa¬ 
ment  character;  it  is  here  alone  that  the  keynote  is  the  hope 
of  a  kingdom  of  God  which  is  to  embrace  all  nations,  along 
with  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  a  kingdom  where  ‘mercy  and 
truth  are  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  one  another.*  ***• 

Dallas,  Texas. 


**ImfroductioH  to  the  Old  Testament  (trans.  by  W.  Montgomery),  pp.  205  f. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

XI.  JESUS  AND  MARTHA 

We  have  already  seen  how  Jesus  ministered  to  a  woman 
in  need  (John  4).  Now  we  are  to  see  how  a  woman  minis¬ 
tered  to  Him.  Luke  supplies  the  information  that  during  a 
certain  period,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Galilean  campaign,  several 
women  who  had  received  healing  of  their  ailments  at  the 
hands  of  Jesus  went  about  with  Him  and  the  disciples, 
meeting  their  needs  out  of  the  material  resources  which  they 
had  (8:2,  3).  In  Judea  there  was  nothing  comparable  to  this, 
but  a  woman  made  her  home  available  to  the  Master  when¬ 
ever  He  chose  to  come.  Since  Martha  lived  at  Bethany,  her 
hospitality  was  a  special  boon  to  Jesus,  for  He  could  teach 
in  Jerusalem  and  mingle  with  its  crowds,  then  seek  quiet 
and  rest  at  her  home  scarcely  two  miles  away. 

This  relief  was  doubly  welcome  in  view  of  the  strenuous 
nature  of  the  teaching  program  to  which  Jesus  set  Himself 
in  those  closing  days  and  the  darkening  face  of  opposition 
turned  toward  Him  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jews.  The  latter 
even  set  spies  to  work,  in  addition  to  keeping  close  watch  on 
Him  for  themselves  (Luke  20:20).  We  have  also  from  Luke 
the  information  that  during  the  last  week  before  the  passion, 
it  was  Jesus’  custom  to  spend  the  night  in  Bethany  (21:37). 
From  the  fact  that  the  verb  there  used  denotes  the  making  of 
a  bivouac,  plus  the  circumstance  that  there  is  mention  only 
of  the  mount  of  Olives,  not  of  the  town  of  Bethany,  it  is 
possible  that  Jesus  spent  those  nights  in  the  open  air.  But 
the  matter  must  be  decided,  if  it  can  be  settled  at  all,  with 
the  help  of  Matthew  21 :17,  where  the  same  verb  is  used,  but 
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where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Jesus  lodged  in  Bethany. 
According  to  Matthew  26:6  and  Mark  14:3,  the  Master  on 
one  occasion  was  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  His 
disciples  with  Him.  Doubtless  this  man  had  a  commodious 
place,  and  gratitude  for  his  healing  could  well  have  prompted 
him  to  offer  his  premises  for  Jesus’  use  during  His  stay  in 
that  vicinity.  So  whether  at  his  heme,  or  at  Martha’s,  or  at 
both,  some  provision  was  assuredly  made  for  the  comfort  of 
the  Teacher  and  His  friends. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  this  hospitality  being  extended  to 
Jesus  by  Martha  comes  from  the  account  in  Luke  10:38-42, 
and  this  will  help  us  in  approaching  the  more  extensive 
narrative  of  John  11,  even  though  matters  of  entertainment 
were  overshadowed  at  the  time  of  the  later  visit  by  the 
blow  which  had  fallen  upon  the  household  in  the  death  of 
Lazarus. 

Martha  appears  as  the  head  of  the  house,  welcoming  Jesus 
and  His  arrival  in  her  village.  Was  this  the  first  time  Jesus 
had  been  in  her  home?  Probably  not,  judging  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  familiarity  displayed  by  all  concerned,  and  especially 
from  the  way  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  Lord.  He  is 
addressed  in  the  same  way.  Martha’s  strenuous  efforts  in  the 
kitchen,  then,  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  desire  to  make 
a  favorable  first  impression  on  a  famous  guest.  Could  it  be 
that  the  disciples,  never  far  removed  from  the  Master,  were 
also  being  cared  for  at  this  home,  though  no  mention  is  made 
of  them?  Perhaps  the  safest  conclusion  is  that  Martha  had 
her  heart  set  on  preparing  an  unusually  fine  meal  in  honor 
of  Jesus,  the  more  so  since  she  knew  that  many  times  He 
subsisted  on  meager  fare.  This  labor  would  have  seemed 
nothing  to  her  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  her  sister  Mary 
had  apparently  a  complete  indifference  to  the  importance 
of  spreading  a  feast,  and  was  monopolizing  the  Master  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  heat  and  odors  of  the  kitchen. 
Before  long  considerable  heat  had  been  generated  inside 
Martha  at  this  unfair  distribution  of  responsibility,  so  she 
dropped  everything  and  hastened  in  to  confront  the  two  of 
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them  unceremoniously.  The  very  abruptness  of  her  address 
testifies  to  her  resentment.  It  is  clear  that  she  held  Jesus 
partly  responsible,  for  she  dared  to  reproach  Him  for  allow¬ 
ing  this  state  of  affairs.  He  could  easily  have  suggested  to 
Mary  that  she  was  needed  in  the  kitchen.  Martha’s  rebuke  of 
Mary  is  neatly  wrapped  up  in  the  same  sentence.  Her  sister 
had  left  her,  abandoned  her,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  whole  load. 

If  Mary  had  not  sensed  the  need  before,  she  probably 
would  not  feel  it  now,  so  Martha  appealed  to  Jesus  to  apply 
the  pressure  of  His  own  urgent  request.  She  asked  that  Mary 
come  and  take  hold  of  her  share  of  the  responsibility  along 
with  herself.  The  same  word  is  used  in  Romans  8:26  of  the 
help  which  the  Holy  Spirit  extends  to  the  believer  in  over¬ 
coming  his  infirmity  in  the  matter  of  prayer.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  it  was  not  the  actual  assistance  which  Mary 
might  render  that  Martha  was  seeking,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
not  being  left  alone.  An  even  stronger  motive  was  the  subtle 
working  of  jealousy.  If  she  herself  could  not  be  free  to  listen 
to  Jesus,  then  Mary  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  that 
privilege  either. 

Much  can  be  said  in  support  of  Martha’s  position,  no 
doubt.  She  did  not  oppose  the  practice  of  sitting  at  Jesus’ 
feet  to  learn  of  Him,  but  she  did  question  its  timeliness  in 
this  case.  Why  not  get  the  work  done,  then  both  the  sisters 
could  enjoy  the  Lord’s  fellowship  together?  She  appeared  to 
have  justice  on  her  side.  But  Jesus’  reply  was  disconcerting. 
The  very  repetition  of  her  name  was  doubtless  an  expostula¬ 
tion  with  an  element  of  reproach  in  it.  Cf.  Luke  22:31,  Acts 
9:4.  In  the  best  attested  text,  Jesus  goes  on  to  diagnose  her 
difficulty.  She  was  careworn  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
yet  there  was  need  of  few  things  or  of  one.  In  other  words. 
He  Himself  did  not  need  much.  A  simple  meal  would  suffice. 
Then,  by  a  sudden  transition  to  things  higher  such  as  only 
Jesus  could  make,  the  thought  flashes  forth  that  the  whole 
meal  could  be  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  feast 
which  Mary  was  enjoying.  That  this  is  the  sense  appears  evi- 
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dent  from  the  conjunction,  which  in  the  preferred  reading  is 
not  “and”  but  “for.” 

The  Lord’s  rebuke  of  Martha  is  not  a  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion  of  all  social  service.  In  fact,  when  there  is  a  crying  physi¬ 
cal  need,  unless  that  is  attended  to  first,  there  is  little  hope 
of  gaining  an  access  with  a  message  for  the  soul.  The  Savior’s 
own  example  in  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  shows  His  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  factor  in  His  work.  But  where  no  such  dire 
need  exists,  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  condemns  the  effort  to 
manufacture  one.  If  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  supper  at  the 
church  in  order  to  get  the  people  there  on  time  for  a 
meeting  of  unusual  importance,  why  not  have  it?  But  to 
go  to  great  lengths  in  preparing  a  fancy  meal,  so  that  those 
who  prepare  it  are  too  tired  and  those  who  eat  it  too  full 
to  enter  into  the  spiritual  purpose  of  the  gathering,  is  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  the  meal.  Martha’s  condition  was 
such  that  she  could  not  profit  much  from  fellowship  with 
Christ  the  rest  of  that  day.  The  spirit  must  be  relieved  of 
care  and  stress  in  order  to  wait  on  the  Lord  and  mount  up 
with  wings  as  the  eagle.  Some  people  bring  their  worldly 
cares  into  the  house  of  God,  expecting  to  be  delivered  from 
them  there.  They  may  be  successful  in  their  quest,  but  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  worship.  If  it  be  merely  an  antidote  to 
the  fatigue  and  confusion  wrought  by  the  last  week,  some 
other  method  of  relief  might  just  as  profitably  be  sought. 
The  emphasis  ought  to  fall  upon  getting  rid  of  worldly  cares 
which  choke  out  the  Word  long  before  we  come  into  the 
house  of  God,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  fellowship  with  Him 
at  the  very  outset. 

This  incident  appears  to  be  the  background  for  the 
language  of  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  7 :32, 35,  where  the  apostle 
warns  about  the  cares  and  distractions  of  the  married  state 
as  a  possible  hindrance  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It  is  his 
hope  that  his  readers  may  learn  to  attend  upon  the  Lord  as 
Mary  did,  without  the  distraction  which  characterized 
Martha. 

No  one  doubts  that  Jesus  loved  Martha,  a  fact  definitely 
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stated  in  John  11:5.  So  any  correction  suggested  by  the  inci¬ 
dent  we  have  been  considering  was  for  her  good.  The  Lord 
values  service,  especially  that  which  is  directed  to  Himself, 
but  He  expects  it  to  be  rendered  with  spiritual  intelligence. 

As  we  turn  to  the  text  of  John  11,  we  see  the  home  at 
Bethany  filled  with  mourners,  for  Lazarus  lies  in  the  grave. 
Someone  in  the  household  caught  sight  of  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve  approaching  the  town,  and  brought  word  to  Martha. 
It  may  have  been  the  same  messenger  who  carried  to  Jesus 
the  tidings  that  Lazarus  was  sick.  Quickly,  and  with  apparent 
self-possession,  Martha  left  the  house  and  met  Jesus  in  the 
way.  This  time  she  did  not  receive  Him  into  her  house,  for 
mourners  were  everywhere.  The  first  word  belonged  to  her, 
and  she  spoke  what  had  been  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  for 
days.  “Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died.”  Later  on,  Mary  met  Him  with  the  same  words  upon 
her  lips.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  criticism  was  intended,  since 
there  is  no  word  about  failure  to  come,  only  disappointment 
that  He  was  not  there  while  the  beloved  Lazarus  still  had  life 
in  him.  A  word  from  the  Master  would  have  sufficed  to  heal 
him. 

Now  that  death  has  preceded  the  Lord,  what  can  be  done? 
It  is  not  clear  what  Martha  looked  for..  Sorrowful  despite  her 
composure,  her  language  is  vague.  Is  it  going  to  far  to  say 
that  she  was  distracted  again?  The  recent  death,  the  care  of 
the  house  with  its  throng  of  people,  the  task  of  comforting 
her  sister,  all  pressed  heavily  upon  her.  Now  that  Jesus  had 
come,  perhaps  there  was  something  which  He  could  do  to 
alleviate  the  distress,  but  the  thought  of  His  reversing  all 
that  had  happened  seems  not  to  have  entered  Martha’s  mind. 
She  addressed  Him  as  one  who  has  a  special  .nearness  to  God 
and  therefore  a  claim  upon  Him  which  she  herself  did  not 
have.  Notice  how  God  is  emphasized  by  repetition  in  verse 
22.  The  word  “whatsoever”  is  plural  in  the  original.  It  is 
true  that  this  might  be  argued  both  ways.  If  God  would  grant 
as  many  things  as  Jesus  might  ask,  then  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  in  this  case,  the  raising  of  her  brother,  would  be  included. 
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But  it  is  more  likely  that  Martha  had  no  such  thought,  but 
was  simply  content  to  express  her  faith  that  whatever  boon 
Jesus  might  seek  from  God  on  their  behalf  at  this  critical 
hour,  God  would  be  pleased  to  give  it.  At  any  rate  her  in¬ 
tervention  at  the  grave  a  short  time  later  seems  clearly  to 
point  away  from  any  clear  hope  that  her  brother  would  be 
restored  to  her  then  (v.  39). 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from  Martha’s  reply  to 
the  word  which  Jesus  spoke.  His  first  recorded  utterance  after 
the  meeting.  To  His  declaration  that  Lazarus  would  rise,  she 
rejoined  that  she  understood  about  that.  She  did  not  question 
the  generally  received  doctrine  of  resurrection  “at  the  last 
day.”  But  she  spoke  without  enthusiasm.  The  last  day 
seemed  farther  off  just  then  than  it  had  ever  been.  It  offered 
slight  comfort  for  the  present.  It  would  not  bring  back  her 
beloved  brother  so  that  she  could  enjoy  him  now. 

This  was  the  moment  for  a  breath-taking  announcement 
that  broke  through  Martha’s  brief  musing  on  that  far-off  day 
of  resurrection.  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  John 
8:58  is  basic  for  this  and  all  other  I  Am  utterances  of  Christ, 
affirming  as  it  does  that  Jesus  is  eternal  and  divine.  But  as 
J.  H.  Bernard  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  and  most  other  I  Am  assertions  by  Jesus  in  this  Gospel. 
Whereas  the  others  have  mainly  to  do  with  figures — bread, 
light,  door,  etc. — designed  to  set  forth  His  superlative  value 
for  men  in  all  necessary  relations,  this  statement  is  not  a 
figure.  Jesus  calmly  identifies  Himself  with  an  event.  Martha 
had  spoken  of  getting  something  from  God  through  Jesus. 
She  is  now  invited  to  realize  that  He  is  not  the  mere  agent 
of  God,  but  the  Eternal  in  human  form.  She  had  referred  to 
resurrection  as  a  distant  event.  Jesus  turns  her  attention  to 
Himself  as  being  the  Resurrection  for  all  who  are  joined  to 
Him  in  faith. 

In  John  5 :28,  29  Jesus  had  spoken  cf  resurrection  in  terms 
of  a  future  event,  but  it  is  the  close  conjunction  with  life  in 
the  passage  before  us  which  brings  the  resurrection  into  the 
realm  of  the  present,  for  the  life  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God 
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is  not  something  which  begins  with  resurrection.  It  becomes 
the  present  portion  of  all  who  identify  themselves  by  faith 
with  Him  who  came  forth  to  manifest  God.  Merely  to  expe¬ 
rience  resurrection  without  life  is  scant  blessing,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  called  a  blessing  at  all.  The  unbelieving  will  be  raised, 
but  they  will  not  have  life  in  the  Biblical  sense,  only  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  two  expressions,  resurrection  and  life,  are  amplified 
in  the  remainder  of  this  great  declaration.  One  applies 
especially  to  Lazarus,  the  other  fits  Martha.  In  other  words, 
the  dead  need  resurrection  and  the  living  need  life  which  is 
life  indeed.  To  the  believer,  the  coming  of  death  does  not  spell 
the  cessation  of  life.  Death  has  no  power  to  separate  such 
from  God.  Ultimately  this  is  grounded  on  the  believer’s  union 
with  Christ.  He  rose  from  the  dead.  Being  joined  to  Him,  we 
too  must  rise.  As  He  Himself  said,  “Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  believer  who  lives,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  one  who  dies,  by  virtue  of  his  faith  which  unites  him 
to  Christ,  can  never  die  eternally.  Life  in  Christ  is  an  endur¬ 
ing  reality.  Paul’s  treatment  of  dead  and  living  saints  in 
connection  with  the  Lord’s  return  answers  admirably  to  this 
tw’ofold  analysis.  Saints  who  have  died  before  He  comes  will 
be  raised.  Those  who  are  alive  will  experience  bodily  change 
which  will  put  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  death  for  ever¬ 
more  (1  Thess.  4:13-18,  1  Cor.  15:61-53). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  tremendous  self-revelaticn 
of  Jesus  to  Martha,  the  reunion  with  loved  ones  is  contained 
only  by  inference  rather  than  by  direct  teaching.  Martha 
longed  for  her  brother.  Jesus  knew  He  would  restore  him  to 
her,  yet  in  this  high  point  of  the  chapter  no  mention  is  made 
of  that.  The  supreme  thing  is  the  union  of  believers  with 
Christ.  Even  the  tie  of  family  love,  sanctified  as  this  one  was 
by  mutual  reverence  for  Christ,  is  secondary  to  the  relation 
of  each  one  to  Him. 

Martha  was  ready  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  high  claim 
she  had  just  heard  (v.  27).  Though  she  could  not  take  it  all 
in,  she  felt  that  it  followed  from  the  fact  that  He  was  the 
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Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  One  promised  of  God.  With  that, 
she  turned  away  toward  the  house.  Jesus  gave  no  indication 
of  saying  anything  further.  What  could  be  said  after  the 
glorious  truth  He  had  spoken?  For  Martha,  departure  was 
the  more  comfortable  course  anyway,  for  any  further  prob¬ 
ing  of  her  thoughts  might  prove  disconcerting.  She  was  genu¬ 
ine  in  her  faith,  but  the  full  import  of  Jesus*  words  had  not 
reached  her.  So  she  gladly  yielded  her  place  to  Mary. 

In  due  course  both  the  sisters  and  their  friends  found 
themselves  at  the  grave.  The  Master’s  command  to  remove  the 
stone  startled  Martha  into  quick  objection  (v.  39).  Decay  had 
already  set  in.  Natural  abhorrence  leagued  with  family 
pride  in  trying  to  block  this  proposal.  But  the  Lord  stayed 
her  objection  by  putting  His  finger  on  the  question  of  the 
possession  of  faith  which  Martha  had  claimed  a  short  time 
before  (vs.  25-27).  We  need  to  go  further  back  still  to  get 
the  complete  connection  for  His  words  in  verse  40.  When 
the  news  of  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  reached  Him,  He  de¬ 
clared  that  this  sickness  was  for  the  glory  of  God  (v.  4).  No 
doubt  that  word  had  been  reported  to  Martha.  She  thought 
that  the  opening  of  the  grave  would  mean  that  they  must 
look  on  corruption.  Instead,  Jesus  assures  that  they  will  look 
on  the  glory  of  God,  the  handiwork  of  God  in  setting  aside 
the  effects  of  death. 

When  Moses  besought  God  to  show  him  His  glory,  a 
certain  manifestation  of  the  Almighty  was  granted,  but  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  His  face  was  not  to  be  seen  (Exo¬ 
dus  33:18-23).  But  this  limitation  was  removed  in  the 
incarnation,  for  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  4:6.  Cf.  John 
1:14).  Glory  shone  through  the  works  of  Christ  (John  2:11). 
But  the  crowning  glory  on  the  earth  level  is  associated  with 
resurrection,  for  it  is  the  bridge  into  the  glory  which  is 
heavenly  and  everlasting  (John  17:1-24).  In  Lazarus’  resur¬ 
rection,  as  in  His  own,  even  though  a  great  difference  divides 
them,  the  Son  of  God  was  glorified  (v.  4).  His  power  to  break 
the  hold  of  death,  to  insure  permanence  of  life,  was  demon- 
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strated,  fulfilling  His  own  claim  to  be  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life. 

A  final  notice  of  Martha  is  contained  in  12 :2.  The  friends 
of  Jesus  at  Bethany  united  in  honoring  Him  at  a  feast,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  home  of  Simon  the  leper.  Cf .  Mark  14 :3.  Each 
one  in  the  family  of  three  appears  in  a  characteristic  role — 
Lazarus  sitting  quietly  there,  by  his  simple  presence  bearing 
testimony  to  Christ;  Mary  giving  proof  of  her  devotion  by  a 
signal  act  of  generosity  wrought  upon  the  person  of  Jesus 
before  them  all;  Martha  finding  her  place  by  waiting  on  the 
guests  as  they  reclined  at  meat.  The  tense  of  the  verb  sug¬ 
gests  that  she  was  doing  what  she  was  wont  to  do,  as  though 
glancing  back  to  the  well-known  story  in  Luke  10.  The  Lord 
had  done  a  great  thing  for  her  in  restoring  her  brother.  She 
found  she  could  best  express  her  gratitude  in  an  active  min¬ 
istry  for  Him  and  His  friends.  Had  she  wished  to  do  so,  she 
could  have  claimed  a  place  at  the  table,  and  no  one  would 
have  complained.  But  she  found  her  happiness  in  being  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  calling  wherein  she  felt  most  at  home.  The  task 
was  the  same  as  of  old,  but  her  manner  of  performing  it  was 
new.  There  was  no  breath  of  criticism,  either  of  the  Lord  or 
of  her  sister.  Nothing  cleanses  the  heart  of  little  hurts  like 
gratitude.  An  old  task,  yes,  but  a  new  woman,  serving  with 
light  heart  and  willing  hands. 

The  curtain  drops  here,  but  it  rises  again  in  eternity. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  other  picture  on  earth,  for  Martha 
has  received  her  discipline  of  faith  and  life.  She  takes  her 
place  at  last  in  that  company  of  whom  it  is  said,  “And  his 
servants  shall  serve  him;  and  they  shall  see  his  face”  (Rev. 
22:3,  4).  The  final  chapter  in  her  career  can  never  be  fully 
written,  for  her  transfigured  service  of  her  risen  Lord  will 
go  on  for  ever. 

Pasadena,  California. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19^7) 
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THE  MEDIATING  SCHOOL 

This  is  rather  a  broad  group,  including  men  of  various 
views  who  had  in  common  a  general  indebtedness  to  Schleier- 
macher  and  hence  are  sometimes  called  the  “School  of  Schlei- 
ermacher,”  although — as  Dorner  points  out — ^that  theologian 
had  no  desire  to  found  a  school.**®  They  are  called  the  medi¬ 
ating  school  because  they  “possess  the  common  characteristic 
of  trying  to  reconcile  the  faith  of  the  church  with  their  own 
thought  and  that  of  their  contemporaries,  without  making 
their  faith  dependent  upon  the  hypotheses  and  formulae  of 
a  definite  philosophical  system.”**'  For  this  reason  they  have 
been  called  the  ‘‘eclectic  mediating  theologians.”***  They  are 
also  mediating  in  the  sense  that  they  hold  a  position  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Hegelians — ^whom  we  have  just  consid¬ 
ered — and  the  new  orthodox  party  (whom  we  shall  study 
later).  A  brief  survey  of  some  of  these  men  and  their  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  valuable,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat 
them  exhaustively. 

Some  of  their  common  characteristics  may  be  noted  before 
taking  up  any  individuals.  They  considered  Schleiermacher’s 
definition  of  religion  or  piety  as  feeling  to  be  incomplete,  and 
added  that  thought  and  will  are  likewise  involved.  Man’s 
freedom  as  well  as  his  dependence  upon  God  was  stressed. 
The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  were  adhered  to  in 
theory,  although  in  reality  they  were  sometimes  considerably 

^**Op.  ciU.  II,  393. 

'“Pfleiderer,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

^**Loc.  cit. 
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modified.  For  example,  these  men  were  unanimous  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture.  Some  rejected 
eternal  punishment  of  the  lost.  Miracles  were  not  rejected 
in  toto,  but  some  of  them  were  discounted.  This  school  was 
further  “mediating”  in  its  effort  to  retain  at  the  same  time 
a  supernatural  revelation  and  the  results  of  “scientific” 
criticism  of  Scripture.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  results  were 
not  always  happy.  The  mediating  spirit  also  showed  itself  in 
supporting  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
which  had  been  accomplished  in  Prussia  in  1817  on  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  posting  of  Luther’s  theses,  and  in  other 
German  States  shortly  thereafter.  There  was  a  strong  reac¬ 
tion  against  this  union — especially  upon  the  part  of  the 
orthodox  Lutherans — but  the  mediating  school  favored  it. 
For  many  years  the  organ  of  this  school  was  the  quarterly, 
Studien  und  Kritiken.^*^ 

Although  not  the  first  in  point  of  time  the  first  of  these 
mediating  theologians  whom  we  shall  consider  is  Isaac  Au¬ 
gust  Dorner  (1809-1884).  Pfleiderer  calls  him  “the  most 
important  of  these  theologians,  and  the  type  of  whole 
school  .  .  .  who  possessed  a  deeply  reflective  Swabian  nature, 
profound  religious  earnestness,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  the  need 
of  sounding  by  thought  the  depths  of  the  truths  of  Christi¬ 
anity  dear  to  his  heart.”'**  Mackintosh  calls  him  “chief  of 
the  dogmatic  theologians  who  took  up  the  challenge  Strauss 
had  flung  down.”'*®  His  answer  to  Strauss’  speculative  ration¬ 
alism  was  given  in  his  “Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Christi”  (The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ)  in  1856.  This  was  followed  in  1867  by  his 
History  of  Protestant  Theology,  from  which  numerous  cita¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  work.  From  1879 
to  1881  appeared  his  “Christliche  Glaubenslehre”  (System  of 
Christine  Doctrine)  and  his  Christian  Ethics  was  published 
posthumously  in  1886  by  his  son.  All  four  of  these  works. 


**®Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  512-13. 
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to  quote  Fisher,  are  “monuments  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  learning,  and  of  his  genuine  piety.”* 

His  theology  is  philosophical  as  well  as  Scriptural  and 
he  shows  the  influence  of  Hegel,  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  history.  The  central  thought  in  his  system  is  the  union 
of  God  and  man  in  Christ.  This  incarnation  he  regards  as 
an  a  priori  truth,  as  if  it  would  have  taken  place  in  history 
even  if  sin  had  not  entered  the  world  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  God  and  of  man.  His  view  of  the  incarnation  is 
further  defective  in  that  the  Logos  is  not  (to  quote  Pfleider- 
er’s  analysis)  “a  personal  Logos  hypostatically  distinct  from 
God  the  Father,  but  God  himself  in  his  loving  will  to  reveal 
and  communicate  himself  to  mankind.”*^’  Dorner  also  held 
that  what  the  Logos  united  with  was  a  human  person,  Jesus, 
and  that  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.  This  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  traditional  doctrine  that  the  humanity  of  Christ 
as  such  was  impersonal.  Not  only  so,  but  Dorner  makes  the 
effect  of  the  incarnation  incomplete  at  first — the  divine  life 
was  supposed  to  increase  in  power  and  effect  throughout  the 
life  of  Christ  “till  his  human  being  became  at  last  absolutely 
and  indissolubly  one  with  the  divine  mode  of  being  of  the 
Logos”  (which  took  place  at  His  resurrection).'"  This  theory 
was  Dorner’s  way  of  explaining  Christ’s  limitation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  described  in  Mark  13 :32  and  elsewhere. 

Of  Dorner’s  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Mackintosh  writes: 
“He  sought  above  all  an  ethical  construction  of  the  Trinity 
through  the  distinction  of  the  elements  of  necessity  and 
freedom,  and  their  unity  in  love.  Yet  even  behind  an  argu¬ 
ment  so  Christian  in  purpose  we  too  often  discern  rather 
the  abstract  form  of  the  Absolute  than  the  concrete  facts 
of  historical  revelation.”'"  Dorner  believed  in  inherited  sin 
but  said  it  was  not  personal  guilt  and  did  not  decide  a 
person’s  final  destiny,  which  depended  on  personal  decision. 
He  held  that  those  who  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  gospel 

'^*0^  cit.,  p.  514. 
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in  this  life  would  be  given  such  an  opportunity  after  this 
life. 

Fisher  states  that  Dorner  discarded  the  Anselmic  idea  of 
the  atonement  but  maintained  that  the  work  of  Christ  pro¬ 
duced  an  objective  change  in  the  relation  of  God  to  man.'** 
On  the  other  hand,  Pfleiderer  states  that  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  work  of  Christ  Dorner  follows  the  ecclesiastical  tradition 
still  more  closely  than  in  his  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person — 
*‘not  only  formally  in  the  doctrine  of  three  offices,  but  ma¬ 
terially,  especially  on  the  central  point — the  atonement  by 
vicarious  satisfaction.”'*'  It  is  evident  that  much  depends  on 
the  point  of  view  of  the  historian.  Perhaps  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  feature  of  Dorner’s  theology  is  that,  contrary  to 
the  rest  of  the  mediating  school,  he  held  to  the  absolute 
inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  which  Pfleiderer 
characteristically  terms  **a  concession  to  ecclesiastical  dogma 
which  was  fatal  to  his  position  with  regard  to  scientific 
Biblical  criticism.”'*’  The  same  writer  credits  Dorner  with 
defending  the  strictly  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  for  which  we  may  be  grateful.' **  We  may  conclude 
this  examination  with  the  remark  that  Dorner’s  doctrinal 
aberrations  may  all  be  explained  by  his  tendency  to  indulge 
in  metaphysical  speculation,  while  on  the  other  hand  his 
attachment  to  the  Bible  kept  him  from  going  as  far  astray 
as  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Karl  Immanuel  Nitzsch  (1787-1868)  is  considered  by 
Pfleiderer  to  be  the  one  among  the  disciples  of  Schleiermacher 
“who  possessed  the  most  independence  of  thought.”'**  His 
principal  work  was  a  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  which 
treats  of  both  dogmatics  and  ethics  and  shows  their  neces¬ 
sary  union.  He  regards  miracles  as  supernatural,  creative 
acts,  yet  nothing  contrary  to  nature.  When  he  says:  “Mi¬ 
racles  and  nature,  though  distinct,  cannot  be  separated;  for 
the  complete  idea  of  nature  involves  that  of  miracle,  and  the 
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true  idea  of  miracle  that  of  nature,”  then  Pfleiderer  berates 
him  with  the  pontihcation :  “Irreconcilable  conceptions  are  to 
be  reconciled  by  thus  playing  fast  and  loose  with  words !”*“ 
We  know  more  about  nature  now  than  ever  Pfleiderer  did, 
and  still  we  are  more  inclined  to  side  with  Nitzsch. 

On  the  question  of  prophecy  Nitzsch  takes  a  truly  “medi¬ 
ating”  view  and  first  presents  the  rationalistic  view  that 
prophecy  has  to  do  essentially  with  history,  then  he  seeks 
to  hold  on  to  some  isolated  prophecies  to  a  “moderate”  extent. 
Again  Pfleiderer  berates  Nitzsch  for  trying  to  hold  “two 
totally  opposite  points  of  view :  on  the  one  hand,  development 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  on  the  other,  a  supernatural 
prediction  of  accidental  details.” Pfleiderer  further  accuses 
Nitzsch  of  attaching  to  the  Bible  “the  miraculous  character 
of  an  infallible  authority.”'”  One  would  like  to  believe  this 
of  the  man,  but  Nitzsch’s  view  of  prophecy  is  actually  not 
compatible  with  an  infallible  Bible.  Pfleiderer  states  that  the 
aim  of  Nitzsch's  work  as  well  as  that  of  other  representatives 
of  this  school  was  to  “save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  matter  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  while  softening 
down  their  offensive  features  by  forms  of  expression  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Schleiermacher’s  theology.”'”  It  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  one  of  the  “offensive  features”  (to  these 
scholars  at  least)  was  the  sacrificial  redemptive  work  of 
Christ.  We  have  already  noted  that  Dorner  abandoned  the 
Anselmic  view  of  the  atonement  (according  to  Fisher).  The 
same  historian  shows  that  Nitzsch  went  even  farther  from 
Biblical  ground  and  gives  the  following  quotation  from  his 
writings  to  prove  the  charge:  “The  world’s  unrighteousness 
spends  itself  upon  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  completes  and 
exhausts  itself.  He  endures  it  in  the  glory  of  His  innocence, 
in  order,  by  His  spirit,  to  punish  it  upon  us.  Only  as  the 
power  and  possibility  of  an  actual  release  of  man  from  sin 
(Entsiindigung),  of  our  dying  with  Him,  and  arising  in  a 
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new  life,  does  He  suffer  death  in  our  place,  and  make  Himself 
an  offering  to  God.  Only  thus  is  He  a  ransom  for  many.  It 
is  in  the  depth  of  His  sympathy,  and  in  the  endeavor  for  the 
world’s  salvation,  that  He  bears  the  penalty  of  its  sin.”“* 
This  position  is  far  removed  from  the  truth  of  Isaiah  53:6 
and  2  Corinthians  5:21. 

Both  Nitzsch  and  J.  Neander  (1789-1850)  taught  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  made  progress  in  his  eschatology  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  teaching  of  uni¬ 
versal  restitution  or  the  salvation  of  all  on  the  basis  of  1 
Corinthians  15:27-28;  Philippians  2:10-11  and  Colossians 
1:20.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  their  view,  although  it 
obviously  is  based  upon  a  false  exegesis  of  the  Scripture 
passages  cited.  Julius  Muller  is  best  known  for  his  work 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  in  which  sin  is  defined  as 
voluntary  selfishness  and  the  decidedly  unchristian  doctrine 
of  Origen  is  revived  that  each  individual  of  the  human  race 
fell  into  sin  before  all  time.  Pfleiderer  calls  this  “the  ancient 
Gnostic  theory”  and  states  that  it  “found  no  favour  among 
his  theological  friends.’”*® 

Alexander  Schweizer  is  also  deserving  of  some  mention 
here  though  he  was  a  Swiss  (which  his  name  implies). 
Pfleiderer  calls  him  “the  only  theologian  among  the  immedi¬ 
ate  pupils  of  Schleiermacher  who  has  taken  up  his  ideas  in 
their  purity  and  developed  them  with  independence.”**'  His 
principal  work  was  Christliche  Glaubenslehre  nach  protestan- 
tischen  Grundsatzen  (1863-1873).  Dcrner  says  of  Schweizer, 
Romang  of  Bern,  and  Scholten  of  Leyden:  “All  these  con¬ 
struct  their  doctrine  of  belief,  which  they  distinguish  from 
biblical  theology,  no  longer  upon  the  formal  principle  of  holy 
Scripture,  as  biblical  supernaturalists,  nor  upon  natural 
reason,  as  their  opponents  insisted  on  doing,  but  upon  the 
material  principle  of  the  Reformation,  viz.  faith,  combined 
with  holy  Scripture.”'**  However,  the  faith  here  mentioned 

'"*0^  cit..  II,  394. 
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is  explained  by  Pfleiderer  to  be  “the  devout  consciousness,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  general 
experience  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  its  historical  develop¬ 
ment.”'*®  Schweizer  wished  to  advance  beyond  dogmatism  and 
dogmatics  in  a  free  development  of  theology  and  piety.  He 
denied  all  supernatural  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  would  not 
absolutely  identify  the  “ideal  and  the  historical  Christ.”'** 
He  accepted  a  form  of  predestination  but  rejected  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees.  Pfleiderer  finds 
his  doctrine  of  God  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  Schleiermacher,  and  in  general  quite  approves  of  Schwei¬ 
zer — though  his  opinion  does  not  necessarily  recommend  him 
to  us.'*® 

Richard  Rothe  (1799-1867)  is  classed  by  Fisher  as  the 
most  original  of  modern  German  theologians  (of  course, 
originality  is  not  a  desirable  thing  in  a  theologian  in  the 
absolute  sense).'**  Pfleiderer  classes  Rothe  among  the  specu¬ 
lative  theologians  and  Fisher  also  opines  that  he  cannot  be 
grouped  with  Schleiermacherians  without  such  qualification. 
His  best-known  work  was  Theologische  Ethik  (1st  ed.,  1845- 
1848;  2nd  ed.,  1864-1867),  which  Pfleiderer  considers  closely 
allied  to  the  speculations  of  Christian  Hermann  Weisse.'*® 
Pfleiderer  sums  up  Rothe’s  system  thus:  “His  method  also  is 
deductive  construction  [like  Weisse’s]  by  means  of  specula¬ 
tive  ideas,  resulting  in  a  Christian  system  of  philosophy,  to 
which  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Bible,  the  theosophy  of 
Schelling  and  Oetinger,  and  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher 
have  been  made  to  contribute.  The  combination  of  these  di¬ 
verse  elements  in  a  systematic  whole  forms  a  w'ork  of  art  of 
too  peculiar  a  character  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a 
general  authority,  but  the  charm  of  which  consists  in  its 
being  the  product  and  reflection  of  a  rich  and  noble  mind, 
a  profound  thinker,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  truly  devout 
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soul.”'**  Yet  Pfleiderer  devotes  four  pages  to  this  man  and 
Fisher  six!  The  latter  says:  “In  his  posthumous  Dogmatics, 
the  system  of  orthodox  doctrine  is  explained,  and  undergoes 
at  every  point  a  criticism  by  which  it  is  greatly  modified.”'** 
This  being  so,  Rothe  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  us  as  an  example 
of  the  danger  of  putting  speculation  before  revelation.  For 
he  constructed  his  system  independently  of  the  facts  of  God’s 
revelation  both  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible,  starting  out  with 
the  Christian’s  consciousness  of  God  as  a  basis  and  deducing 
every  further  step  logically  from  the  preceding  one.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  supposed  to  be  verified  afterward  by  comparison 
with  the  Bible,  but  the  results  show  that  Rothe  was  rather 
inclined  to  fit  the  statements  of  the  Bible  into  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  system  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  distinction  he  made 
between  philosophical  and  theological  speculation  proves  to 
be  of  no  practical  value.  The  Hegelian  thesis,  antithesis,  and 
synthesis  are  seen  in  Rothe’s  view  that  God  opposes  to  His 
ego  the  eternal  non-ego  of  matter  (antithesis)  and  then  by  a 
process  of  continuous  creation  He  spiritualizes  this  matter, 
thus  more  fully  realizing  His  idea  (synthesis).  Man  also  is 
called  upon  to  spiritualize  his  own  physical  being.  The  his¬ 
torical  fall  of  Adam  and  consequently  both  inherited  and 
imputed  sin  are  denied.  It  is  conceded  that  Christ  was  miracu¬ 
lously  born  of  the  virgin,  but  His  pre-existence  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  Like  Dorner,  Rothe  held  that  the  union  of  God  with 
the  man  Jesus  was  gradual  and  ethical.  Hence  the  course  of 
Christ’s  life  was  conceived  to  be  “a  continual  process  of 
Man  becoming  God  and  God  becoming  man.”'*®  This  process 
was  completed  in  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  Christ 
and  thereafter  Christ  was  the  same  as  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Rothe  expected  the  visible  return  of  Christ  with  His  saints, 
who  shall  then  have  spiritual  bodies,  to  reign  on  the  earth, 
after  which  the  terrestrial  world  will  be  spiritualized.  He 
thus  combined  something  of  premillennialism  with  his 
strangely  garbled  thought. 
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It  is  always  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  sin,  and  redemp¬ 
tion  that  the  erroneous  features  of  a  theological  system 
appear  most  strikingly,  and  so  may  Rothe  be  judged.  Sin  is 
considered  necessary  or  unavoidable  by  him,  as  a  result  of 
man’s  relation  to  matter.  Redemption  is  provided  by  Christ’s 
qualifying  Himself  to  abolish  sin,  and  those  who  are  united 
to  Him  are  thus  freed  from  sin.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this 
foreseen  overcoming  of  sin  that  God  forgives  the  individual. 
Those  who  do  not  benefit  from  this  “redemption”  are  finally 
annihilated.  Like  Schleiermacher,  Rothe  “conceives  of  guilt 
as  the  mere  shadow  of  sin,  vanishing  as  sin  vanishes.  .  . 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  the  barest  mention  of  a 
number  of  other  mediating  theologians  whose  systems  are 
described  by  Pfleiderer.  There  was  Martensen,  the  Danish 
theologian,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dorner  of  whom  Pfleiderer 
writes:  “We  see  that  Martensen’s  method  of  speculation 
never  belies  its  character ;  it  dazzles  by  its  brilliant  antitheses 
and  bold  syntheses,  but  generally  leaves  us  wholly  uncertain 
as  to  how  we  are  actually  to  combine  the  contradictory  sides 
in  thought;  dogmatic  thought  and  imaginative  contempla¬ 
tion  combine  to  form  a  Romantic  twilight,  from  which  the 
critical  understanding  departs  unsatisfied.””’  For  example, 
Christ’s  birth  was  both  human  and  a  superhuman  miracle. 
We  must  assume  the  possibility  of  His  sinning,  then,  and 
yet  this  possibility  could  not  become  actual.  The  devil  is  really 
“the  universal  principle  of  cosmical  self-existence  in  its 
antagonism  to  God;  being  a  principle,  he  has  not  a  self- 
existing  personality,  but  has  only  a  nascent  personality. 
. . .  and  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  between  existence 
and  non-existence,  between  personality  and  personification — 
whatever  that  means.  One  must  hold  both  the  evolution  of 
the  world  and  its  creation :  as  nature  it  is  eternal,  as  creature 
it  had  a  beginning  in  time.  Such  mental  acrobatics  are  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  most  people,  however. 

Johann  Peter  Lange  had  a  system  quite  similar  to  Mar- 
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tensen’s  which  he  set  forth  in  his  Dogmatik  (1849-1851).  In 
Lange,  Martensen,  and  Dorner — Pfleiderer  remarks — specula¬ 
tion  and  ecclesiastical  dogma  preserved  a  certain  equilib¬ 
rium.*”  They  attempted  to  defend  the  traditional  dogma, 
especially  the  Lutheran,  but  they  introduced  so  much  that 
was  new  into  their  systems  that  they  must  be  grouped  with 
the  mediating  theologians.  The  school  of  Erlangen  held  a 
theology  of  this  general  type  during  the  19th  century  and 
deviated  from  orthodoxy  chiefly  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ.  Thomasius  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  school  and  a  promoter  of  the  “kenotic”  theory  that 
the  Logos  renounced  the  relative  divine  attributes — omni¬ 
science,  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence — in  the  incarnation. 
This  theory  was  based  on  the  idea  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Jesus  could  be  completely  human  if  the  Logos  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  Him  in  full  personality.  Gess  went  a  step  further,  in 
assuming  that  the  Logos  not  only  gave  up  certain  attributes 
but  His  entire  self-consciousness,  which  was  converted  into 
the  human  soul  of  Jesus.  This  involved  an  interruption  in  the 
life  of  the  trinity  and  made  it  impossible  to  call  Jesus  Christ 
the  God-man. — It  was  to  abandon  not  merely  ecclesiastical 
dogma  but  divine  revelation  in  favor  of  human  speculation. 

Christian  von  Hofmann  was  another  Erlangen  theologian 
— one  who  went  even  further  from  orthodoxy.  His  theory  of 
salvation  was  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Schleiermacher,  for 
he  taught  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not  to  be  valued  as  a 
vicarious  atoning  sacriflce.  One  of  his  chief  works  was  his 
Schriftbeiveis  (1852-1856),  which  Pfleiderer  dubs  “the  super- 
naturalistic  counterpart  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History’* 
since  both  follow  the  method  of  deducing  history  from  a 
priori  ideas.'”  For  him  the  Son  of  God  is  not  really  God  at 
all  nor  a  Person  of  the  trinity,  but  the  pre-existent  ideal  man. 
Like  many  another  man  of  his  stripe,  von  Hofmann  insisted 
that  his  teaching  was  essentially  in  accordance  with  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  the  church — a  view  which  Pfleiderer  charitably 


^''*Ibid.,  p.  172. 
^'^Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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calls  “a  piece  of  strange  self-deception,”  adding  the  startling 
admission:  “But  this  want  of  honesty  towards  himself  and 
others,  this  concealment  of  the  heresy  of  which  he  was  really 
guilty,  is  so  general  a  weakness  among  theologians,  that  we 
must  not  press  it  too  much  in  relation  to  individuals.””* 

Daniel  Schenkel  in  his  Dogmatik  (1858-1859)  went  yet  a 
step  further  from  orthodoxy  than  had  von  Hofmann.  He 
made  the  conscience  to  be  the  specifically  religious  organ  of 
the  human  personality.  Like  Schleiermacher  and  von  Hof¬ 
mann,  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction  made 
by  Christ  in  His  death.  He  taught  that  Christ  made  amends 
for  the  sin  of  mankind  in  His  death  but  that  there  is  no 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  to  the  believer.  The 
latter  must  produce  his  own  righteousness  with  the  help  of 
Christ.  Schenkel  held  to  a  modal  trinity  reminiscent  of  Sabel- 
lianism.  The  Logos  is  not  a  Person.  Christ  is  God's  ideal  man 
—eternally  related  to  God  in  an  ideal  pre-existence,  not  a 
personal  one.  Kant’s  philosophy  of  religion  is  to  be  seen 
exerting  its  infiuence  upon  Schenkel’s  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  He  distinguished  between  the  act  and  the  record  of 
revelation,  and  since  the  recording  was  done  by  man  it  was 
necessarily  imperfect.  Thus  the  practical  effects  of  inspira¬ 
tion  are  nullified  by  his  theory.  Schenkel  tried  to  retain  the 
idea  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand  to  accept  some  miracles.  The  theology  of 
Ritschl  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  von  Hofmann  and  Schenkel, 
but  since  Ritschl  was  so  influential  as  to  become  the  leader 
of  a  school  of  theologians  he  will  be  considered  along  with 
his  followers  a  little  later  in  a  separate  way.  In  closing  this 
study  of  the  followers  of  Schleiermacher  we  may,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  merely  mention  the  following  as  be¬ 
longing  to  this  class:  Auberlen,  Ehrenfechter,  Ebrard,  Lan- 
derer.  Pelt,  Thomsen,  W.  Hoffmann,  J.  Kostlin,  Erbkam, 
Reuter,  Beyschlag,  Sack,  Tholuck,  Twesten,  Hagenbach,  Lieb- 
ner,  Schoberlein,  and  Vogt.'” 

"'Ibid.,  p.  177. 

‘”Dorner,  op.  cit.,  II,  394. 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  ORTHODOXY 
It  is  indeed  refreshing  after  examining  such  a  multitude 
of  varieties  of  doctrinal  error  to  find  that  there  was  an 
orthodox  party  of  German  theologians  in  this  period,  surpris¬ 
ing  as  that  may  seem.  That  they  too  were  not  without  defects 
is  to  be  expected,  but  these  grew  chiefly  out  of  their  zeal 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  their  hatred  of 
rationalism.  The  trumpet  call  for  the  rally  against  an  au¬ 
thority  of  human  reason,  described  as  the  Pope  and  anti¬ 
christ  of  the  time,  was  sounded  by  Claus  Harms  (1778-1866) 
on  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation,  1817.  He  published 
ninety-five  theses  in  imitation  of  Luther,  denouncing  rational¬ 
ism  and  the  enthroning  of  the  human  conscience  in  the  place 
of  God.  Harms  also  opposed  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  which  was  consummated  on  the  date  he 
published  his  theses  by  royal  decree.  The  effect  of  this 
dramatic  manifesto  was  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  Lutheran 
orthodoxy.  Pietistic  and  Moravian  circles,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  contributed  largely  to  the  movement.  The  restoration 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Pius  VII  in  1814,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
had  re-established  the  Pope  in  Rome,  led  to  a  number  of 
conversions  from  Catholicism  to  Lutheranism,  and  some  of 
these  converts  became  zealous  missionaries  of  the  new  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Of  this  group  Newman  mentions  Boos,  Bossner,  and 
Henhofer.”*  Converts  from  Judaism  also  made  a  noble  con¬ 
tribution  to  Bible  orthodoxy,  of  whom  Stahl  and  Philippi 
were  prominent  in  Germany  and  Da  Costa  and  Capadose  in 
Holland.”®  Newman’s  characterization  of  this  movement  is 
valuable:  “Thus  the  new  Lutheran  orthodoxy  was  not  a 
reproduction  of  the  narrow,  formal,  scholastic  confessionalism 
of  the  preceding  century,  but  a  profoundly  religious  move¬ 
ment  whose  leaders  were  zealous  for  the  authority  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Bible  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  missionary 
spirit.  As  a  persecuted  minority  the  members  of  this  party 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
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fice  and  to  reproduce  many  of  the  Christian  graces  of  the 
Waldenses,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  the 
Pietists.”*** 

By  far  the  most  influential  leader  of  this  new  orthodoxy 
was  Hengstenberg  (1802-1869).  He  began  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  1824,  and  as  Pietism  was  in  favor 
at  the  court  he  was  rapidly  promoted  and  his  influence  soon 
surpassed  that  of  Schleiermacher  or  Neander.  In  1827  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  “Evangelical  Church  Review” 
which  exerted  a  great  influence  on  theological  thinking  and 
church  politics.  One  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Newman’s 
excellent  description  of  this  champion  of  the  Bible :  “If  Harms 
sought  to  perpetuate  Luther’s  influence  by  publishing  a  new 
set  of  theses,  it  was  Hengstenberg  that  really  reproduced 
the  character  and  the  career  of  the  great  Reformer.  Learned, 
self-confldent,  politic,  unwearied  in  availing  himself  of  every 
possible  means  of  exerting  influence,  attaching  multitudes  to 
himself  by  his  powerful  personality,  violently  denunciatory 
against  his  opponents  and  their  teachings,  full  of  inconsis¬ 
tencies  by  reason  of  his  habit  of  using  strong  language  in 
efforts  to  accomplish  immediate  results,  he  stands  out  for 
more  than  forty  years  as  the  most  powerful  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  personality  in  Germany.  The  Bible  and  especially 
the  Old  Testament  (the  latter  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander)  he  made  the  subject  of  his 
lectures  and  of  his  voluminous  publications.  Maintaining  as 
he  did  the  literal  inspiration  and  the  absolute  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  he  regarded  rationalists  of  every  type  as  born  and 
sworn  enemies  of  Christ,  soul-murderers,  and  blasphemers. 
He  recognized  as  properly  belonging  to  the  evangelical  church 
only  true  believers,  and  these  included  only  such  as  accepted 
the  Augustinian  (Pauline)  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  and  the 
vicarious  (satisfaction)  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  were 
ready  with  Tertullian  to  believe  what  to  human  reason  seems 
absurd.  .  .  .”*•* 


'••Lof.  cit. 
^'Ubid.,  p.  557. 
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In  view  of  this  it  seems  hard  to  believe  Pfleiderer’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Hengstenberg  held  a  “more  rationalistic  form”  of 
the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  than  did  Dorner.**-  Since 
this  is  the  only  mention  that  Pfleiderer  deigns  to  make  of 
Hengstenberg,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  just  what  he 
meant.  On  the  debit  side  of  Hengstenberg’s  account  we  must 
note  his  hatred  of  democracy  and  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  glorification  of  royal  absolutism  or  totalitarian¬ 
ism  (as  we  should  say  today).  This  was  due  to  an  over-em¬ 
phasis  upon  Romans  13:1-5,  no  doubt,  and  also  to  his  view 
that  disloyalty  to  the  king  was  a  violation  of  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment.  Hence  he  bitterly  denounced  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  sided  with  the  slave-holders  in  the  War  between  the 
States.  Dorner  points  to  Hengstenberg' s  tendency  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  to 
find  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  in  the  former,  quoting  Oehler’s 
“Prolegomena  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments”  to  that 
effect. How’ever,  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  Hengsten¬ 
berg  when  he  finds  the  deity  of  the  Messiah  and  His  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  there  may  be 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  is  there  revealed  as  Hengstenberg  is  accused 
of  alleging.  We  may  conclude  that  Hengstenberg’s  faults 
were  the  result  of  an  excess  of  zeal  in  his  reaction  against 
rationalism,  to  which  he  had  himself  been  subjected  in  his 
university  studies  at  Bonn,  and  of  his  devoted  enthusiasm  for 
the  infallible  Word  of  God.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
Fisher,  though  devoting  a  paragraph  to  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
servatives  of  this  period  and  mentioning  Philippi  along  wdth 
others  whom  we  have  classed  with  the  mediating  school, 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Hengstenberg.'**  Among  the 
most  eminent  followers  of  Hengstenberg  Newman  mentions 
Hahn,  the  Krummachers,  Harless,  Guericke,  Rudelbach,  and 
Sartorius.'*® 


cit.,  p.  164. 
cit.,  II,  436-37. 
'**Op.  cit.,  pp.  523-24. 
'"‘OA  cit.,  II,  558. 
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THE  HIGH  CHURCH  PARTY 

The  neo-Lutherans  or  high  church  party  grew  out  of  an 
extreme  rightist  reaction  against  Hengstenberg,  because  he 
had  too  much  sympathy  for  the  Reformed  doctrine  and  too 
little  faith  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  suit 
some.  The  party  was  founded  about  1845  by  F.  J.  Stahl  (1802- 
1861),  a  converted  Jew  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  from  1840  onward.  'He  detested  individual  liberty 
whether  in  religious  thinking  and  acting  or  in  political 
thought.  Rationalism  and  revolution  he  called  the  two  modern 
scourges.  One  would  not  object  to  the  extreme  conservatism 
of  this  group  in  Biblical  matters,  were  it  not  combined  with 
an  extreme  sacramentalism  and  ritualism  which  smacks  so 
much  of  Romanism.  Salvation  was  made  to  depend  upon  the 
sacraments,  which  were  placed  above  the  Word  of  God  in 
importance.  The  principal  representatives  of  this  tendency 
as  listed  by  Newman  were:  William  Lohe  (1808-1872),  the 
famous  Biblical  scholar  Franz  Delitzsch  (1813-1890),  Miinch- 
meyer,  Kliefoth,  Vilmar,  Leo,  Scheele,  Philippi,  Hofling, 
Kahnis,  Luthardt,  Baumgarten,  and — surprisingly  enough — 
two  men  whom  we  have  already  listed  among  the  Schleier- 
macherians,  Thomasius  and  Hofmann.'**  This  association  of 
Thomasius  and  von  Hofmann  with  the  high  church  party 
simply  shows  that  such  an  affiliation  is  no  guarantee  of  sound 
doctrine.  Dorner  calls  this  high  church  movement  “German 
Puseyism”  and  finds  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  German  Protestant  people.  It  was  the  priestly  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  clergy  that  gave  the  greatest  offence  and  finally 
led  to  great  commotions.  The  culminating  point  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  toward  1850  and  from  then  on  it  went  into  a 
decline.'*’  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  confuse  this  high 
church  Lutheranism  with  the  Confessional  party  which  still 
continues  active  in  Germany  and  has  given  the  greatest  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Hitler’s  antichristian  policies. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19^7) 

p.  562. 

'‘’Dorner,  op.  cit.,  II,  404-6. 
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CONTEMPORARY  BIBLE  MOVEMENTS 

By  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  there  have 
been  what  one  might  call  ‘back-to-the-Bible’  movements. 
These  of  course  register  the  obvious  fact  that  the  church  has 
from  time  to  time  gotten  away  from  the  Bible  as  the  center 
of  its  message  and  study.  The  current  decade  is  witnessing 
such  a  movement  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and,  while  the 
roots  of  it  lie  further  back,  the  flowering  and  fruitage  are 
unfolding  before  our  eyes.  This  trend  is  to  be  observed  in 
theological  circles,  as  evidenced  by  a  perusal  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  today  as  against  ten  years  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  in 
some  new  Biblical  theologies  coming  out  in  our  own  country 
now,  but  to  a  greater  extent  abroad.  The  airwaves  are  full 
of  Bible  messages — some  good,  some  not  so  good.  Litera¬ 
ture  that  seeks  to  interpret  the  Bible  and  stimulate  interest 
and  study  in  it  is  appearing  with  astonishing' consistency  and 
wide  coverage.  The  Bible  movements  themselves  are  but  a 
part  of  the  larger  trend  toward  a  renewed  consideration  of' 
the  Bible,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  and  deserve  being 
introduced  formally  to  the  world.  As  we  are  able  to  complete 
data  on  the  various  ones  that  have  gained  national  or  inter¬ 
national  prominence,  we  shall  present  them  here. 

I.  THE  SWISS  CATHOLIC  BIBLE  MOVEMENT 
Die  Schweizerische  Katholische  Bibelbewegung  (SKB) 
began  in  1935  largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Msgr.  Dr. 
Straubinger  of  Stuttgart,  who  had  two  years  before  started 
a  Katholische  Bibelwerk  in  Germany.  For  some  years  the 
Italian  dioceses  had  pursued  something  similar  in  response 
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to  the  encouragement  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  his  Hierony¬ 
mus  Encyclical  of  1920.  The  Swiss  bishops  met  in  Einsiedeln 
on  September  17,  1935,  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  movement  appealed  to  those  priests  who 
leaned  toward  personal  Biblical  studies  and  who  were  finding 
the  Bible  helpful  in  their  personal  devotional  life  and  in 
their  pastoral  ministrations.  In  the  year  1936  it  counted  243 
members,  which  number  grew  to  653  in  1941  and  to  1231  in 
1944.  The  work  was  mainly  centered  in  Basel,  Chur  and  St. 
Gallen.  Theological  students  were  encouraged  to  join. 
Meetings  were  held  at  different  places  in  1935,  1936,  1939, 
1943,  and  1945  with  from  52  to  150  in  attendance.  At  the 
Zurich  meeting  of  1936  a  course  in  instruction  for  leaders 
of  evening  Bible  classes  (Bibelabende)  was  given.  Other  ap¬ 
propriate  subjects  for  addresses  and  discussions  character¬ 
ized  the  other  meetings.  The  movement  first  aimed  at  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  get  together  and  further 
their  Biblical  interests,  but  Biblical  specialists  were  found 
to  be  needed,  and  a  Council  (Wissenschaftlicher  Beirat)  was 
organized.  Biblical  exegesis  thus  went  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  application. 

Among  the  concrete  accomplishments  of  the  SKB  are  a 
picture  archive  for  Biblical  pictures,  many  in  color,  begun 
in  1945;  and  the  undertaking  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Roman sch,  called  also  Rhaeto-Romanic,  the  mother 
tongue  of  a  group  of  Latin  peoples  in  southeastern  Switzer¬ 
land. 

The  now  famous  encyclical,  “Divino  afflante  Spiritu,”  of 
Sept.  30,  1943,  provided  a  sanction  as  well  as  renewed  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  work.  In  this  paper  the  Pope  encouraged  the  use 
of  the  Bible  by  the  priests,  the  publication  of  Biblical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  forming  of  organizations  fostering  Bible  study. 
The  regular  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  family  circle  was 
earnestly  promoted.  Bible  conferences  were  recommended 
and  Biblical  periodical  literature  was  suggested.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  bishop  of  Basel  and  Lugano,  Msgr.  Dr.  Franciscus 
von  Strong,  sent  out  in  Jan.,  1945,  to  all  the  ‘faithful’  (Glau- 
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bigen)  of  his  diocese  a  message  entitled  “Nimm  und  lies” 
(Take  and  Read).  It  was  developed  under  four  heads :  (1)  The 
church  honors  the  Bible,  (2)  watches  over  the  Bible,  (3) 
gives  us  the  Bible,  and  (4)  explains  the  Bible.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  that  the  diocesans  were  admonished  to  teach  the  Bible 
to  the  children,  and  that  for  the  most  part  it  was  to  be  taken 
literally. 

In  what  would  likely  correspond  to  our  constitutions, 
they  drew  up  a  set  of  “Statuten”  of  ten  articles  outlining  the 
purpose,  membership,  and  operation  of  the  organization. 
The  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  spread  among  Catholic  people 
the  worth  of  the  Bible  and  a  better  understanding  of  it.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  through  giving  encouragement  to  regu¬ 
lar  Bible  reading;  advocating  family  Bibles  in  the  home, 
schools,  hospitals,  clubs,  etc.;  textual  work  on  Bible  transla¬ 
tions;  Bible  study  in  the  home  and  in  classes;  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Biblical  knowledge  among  the  clergy  and  ministerial 
groups;  promotion  of  Christian  education  by  means  of  pic¬ 
tures,  films,  etc.;  correlation  between  liturgies  and  the  Bible; 
and  the  unifying  of  all  other  possible  forces  for  the  above- 
mentioned  goals.  All  Catholics,  monasteries,  institutions,  and 
similar  establishments  are  eligible  for  membership.  All 
members  are  obligated  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  move¬ 
ment  with  all  their  strength,  to  read  the  Bible  personally, 
and  to  subscribe  to  the  dues.  Various  committees  are  charged 
with  the  many  functions  belonging  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  aims  of  the  group.  From  time  to  time  assemblies  are 
held  and  suitable  subjects  discussed. 

Two  main  series  of  publications  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  SKB,  Biblische  Skizzen,  consisting  of  pamphlets 
of  25  to  50  pages,  and  Biblische  Beitrdge,  a  little  more  sub¬ 
stantial  brochure.  To  date  the  former  series  has  come  to 
nine  numbers,  including  treatments  or  discussions  of  the 
Maccabean  literature,  thoughts  on  Mark’s  gospel,  and  an  in¬ 
triguing  title,  “Sorgenvolle  Mutter  aus  dem  Alten  Testa¬ 
ment.”  In  the  latter  series  we  find  such  titles  as  ‘Tst  das 
Alte  Testament  unchristlich?,”  “Katholische  Bibelarbeit  der 
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Schweiz  in  vergangenen  Jahrhunderten,”  “Vor  den  beiden 
Gerichtshofen  zur  Zeit  Jesu.”  The  literature  is  printed  by 
Die  Buchdruckerei  A.G.  in  Baden,  while  the  headquarters  of 
the  movement  is  in  St.  Gallen. 

For  a  further  study  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position  on 
the  Bible  and  Biblical  study  one  should  consult  a  little  book¬ 
let  published  last  year  which  gives  otficially  approved  trans¬ 
lations  of  encyclical  and  apostolic  letters  pertaining  to  these 
subjects,  and  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commis¬ 
sion.’ 

Dallas,  Texas 

'Rome  and  the  Study  of  Scripture,  4th  ed.,  Grail,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind.,  138  pp. 

(50c). 
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THE  PURITAN  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION 

By  Earle  E.  Cairns,  Ph.D. 

The  New  England  Puritans  came  to  America  to  try  “an 
experiment  in  Christian  living.”  The  heritage  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  Reformation  was  an  important  part  of  their 
equipment  to  cope  with  the  wilderness.  Luther  had  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  religious  matters  as  over 
against  the  authority  of  the  universal  church,  Fathers,  pope, 
or  church  Councils.  In  the  Bible  one  could  find  all  that  was 
necessary  for  faith  and  life.  In  common  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance  humanists,  Luther  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
individual,  who  was  not  to  be  merged  in  the  corporate  unity 
of  a  universal  medieval  church  or  empire;  but,  unlike  the 
humanists  of  Italy,  Luther  gave  to  the  individual  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures  rather  than  that  of  the  classics  in 
the  matter  of  achieving  salvation.  If  the  Bible  was  to  be  the 
new  authority,  the  individual  must  be  able  to  interpret  it, 
and  to  interpret  it  one  must  be  able  to  read  it.  Thus,  the 
Reformers  laid  great  stress  upon  universal  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  for  all,  so  that  the  Scriptures  could  be  read  and  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  vernacular.  Luther  in  his  letter  to  the  mayors 
and  aldermen  of  all  the  cities  of  Germany  in  behalf  of 
Christian  schools  (1524)  wrote:  “The  welfare  of  the  State 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  mayors  and  aldermen  in  all  the 
cities  to  see  that  Christian  schools  are  founded  and  main¬ 
tained.”*  He  advocated  elementary  schools  to  teach  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  Latin  schools,  and  universities.  The  last  two  would 
produce  Christian  leaders,  trained  in  the  classics  and  origi- 

*E.  P.  Cubberly,  A  Brief  History  of  Education  (New  York,  1922),  p.  167. 

See  also  pp.  164-65. 
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nal  languages  of  the  Bible,  to  be  good  interpreters  of  the 
Word  who  could  grace  both  pulpit  and  public  rostrum.  Only 
in  this  way  did  he  feel  that  temporal  and  spiritual  institu¬ 
tions  could  be  stable. 

Calvin  held  to  a  similar  conception  of  a  religious  state 
supporting  a  system  of  common  vernacular  schools,  higher 
Latin  schools,  and  a  college  for  both  religious  and  civic  ends.* 
To  read  the  Bible  and  to  take  part  intelligently  in  church 
services,  education,  at  least  in  reading,  was  essential.  Classi¬ 
cal  studies  should  not  be  ignored  in  setting  up  a  curriculum 
for  secondary  schools  and  the  university,  but  according  to 
Calvin  should  serve  a  religious  end.  In  planning  a  system  of 
education  in  1537  he  wrote:  “Although  we  yield  the  first 
place  to  the  Word  of  God,  we  do  not  reject  good  training . . . 
the  Word  of  God  indeed  is  the  foundation  of  all  learning,  but 
the  liberal  arts  are  aids  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Word 
and  are  not  to  be  despised.**  Both  the  Bible  and  liberal  arts 
are  necessary  “to  secure  good  political  administration,  sus¬ 
tain  the  church  unharmed,  and  maintain  humanity  among 
men.***  To  serve  religious  and  civic  ends  he  felt  a  system  of 
common  and  secondary  schools  and  universities  was  needed. 
In  this  system  the  religious  element  was  primary,  the  classi¬ 
cal,  secondary  and  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  “a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Word.**  God,  not  man,  is  the  measure  of  all 
things.  Calvin*s  influence  in  education  was  felt  in  Holland, 
Scotland,  and  among  the  Puritans  of  England  as  well  as  at 
Geneva.  Space  has  been  given  to  the  ideas  of  Luther  and 
more  especially  of  Calvin  because  they  are  basic  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  used  by  the  Puritans  in  the  New  England 
colonies. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  the  Puritans  by  modern  edu¬ 
cators.  In  his  source  book.  Readings  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Education  (New  York,  1936),  Edward  Fitzpatrick  has  no 
quotation  from  any  of  the  writings  of  the  leaders  of  New 
England  in  colonial  times.  Most  histories  of  education  dismiss 
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the  period  briefly.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  sermons,  autobiographies,  and  biographies  of  the  leading 
figures  little  or  no  material  bearing  on  their  philosophy  of 
education  is  to  be  found.  However,  official  documents  usually 
have  statements  in  their  preambles  relating  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  back  of  the  particular  act.  In  consequence,  this  paper 
is  to  be  dependent  upon  such  official  sources  which,  presum¬ 
ably,  contain  the  philosophy  of  the  Puritan  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  sponsoring  the  acts. 

New  England  did  not  follow  the  laissez-faire  system  of 
the  southern  colonies  where  education,  except  for  orphans, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  private  matter.  Nor  did  she  follow 
the  parochial  school  system  of  the  Middle  Colonies  which 
was  adopted  largely  because  of  the  numerous  religious  groups 
there.  Instead,  the  Calvinistic  concept  of  a  religious  state 
supporting  common  vernacular  schools,  secondary  Latin 
schools,  and  colleges  was  adopted.  In  seeking  to  understand 
their  philosophy  attention  must  be  given  to  acts  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  all  three  types  of  schools.  Puritan  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  stress  upon  religious  and  classical  learning 
will  be  seen  as  something  intensive  and  narrow  rather  than 
extensive  and  broad. 

The  earliest  law  regarding  education  in  New  England 
was  dated  April  14,  1642.  The  court  because  of  “the  great 
neglect  of  many  parents  and  masters  in  training  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  learning  and  labor  and  other  employments  which 
may  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth”  gave  to  chosen  men 
in  every  town  “power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time  of 
all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning . . . 
especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  and  the  capitall  lawes  of  this  country.’” 
Anyone  neglecting  this  duty  might  have  their  children  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  someone  who  would  perform  the  responsibility 
for  them.  Thus,  in  addition  to  a  system  of  apprenticeship  for 

*E.  P.  Cubberley,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education  (New  York,  1920), 
p.  298.  “Capitall  lawes”  seems  to  refer  to  the  moral  laws  as  much  as  to 
civil  laws.  Sec  S.  E.  Morrison,  The  Puritan  Pronaos  (New  York,  1936), 
p.  63  f,  n.  18. 
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vocational  education,  inherited  from  England,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  provided  for  a  universal  knowledge  of 
reading  as  a  means  to  religious  and  civic  elficiency. 

Apparently  because  this  act  left  the  responsibility  to 
parents  and  masters  it  was  not  well  observed,  for  on  No¬ 
vember  11,  1647  a  second  act,  often  known  as  “the  old 
deluder,  Satan,  Act,”  was  passed.  This  laid  responsibility  for 
education  and  its  support  upon  the  town.  Thereby  education 
was  to  be  public  and  free.  This  act  stresses  the  importance 
of  reading  as  a  means  to  understanding  the  Scriptures.  The 
important  parts  of  the  legislation  read:  “It  being  one  chiefe 
project  of  ye  old  deluder  Satan  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keeping  them  in 
an  unknown  toungue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading 
from  ye  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  ye  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  ye  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of 
saints  seeming  deceivers,  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 
ye  graves  of  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth.”*  To 
attain  the  laudable  aims  of  ability  to  read  the  Bible  and  to 
promote  learning,  every  township  of  fifty  families  must  set 
up  an  elementary  school  supported  by  parents  and  masters 
or  by  public  funds.  This  act  of  1647  made  setting  up  of 
such  schools  compulsory.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  through 
ability  to  read  would  result  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  Connecticut  law  of  1650  reflects  a  similar  philosophy 
in  the  preamble,  which  reads:  “Forasmuch  as  the  good  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  is  of  singular  behalf  and  benefit  to  any 
commonwealth.”  The  selectmen  were  to  see  to  it  that  par¬ 
ents  and  masters  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  “so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the 
English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein,”  and 
“catechise  their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  religion.”  Further,  all  parents  and  masters 
were  told  to  “breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  appren- 


'Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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tices  in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  employment, 
either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  to  the 
commonwealth,  if  they  will  not,  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in 
learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments  .  .  In  the 
Connecticut  code  of  1672,  after  the  recital  of  “the  old  de- 
luder,  Satan”  clauses  of  the  Massachusetts  Act  of  1647, 
townships  of  fifty  families  were  ordered  to  pick  a  teacher  to 
teach  children  “to  write  and  read.’”  The  earlier  acts  had 
stressed  reading  but  paid  little  attention  to  writing.  The  New 
Haven  Code  of  1655  ordered  that  children  and  apprentices 
“be  able  to  duly  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and 
profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue,  .  .  .  and,  to 
understand  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian 
Religion  necessary  to  Salvation.”  In  the  session  of  May  30, 
1660  the  court  ordered  that  boys  be  “taught  to  write  a 
legible  hand  so  soon  as  they  are  capable.”* 

The  textbooks  in  all  of  these  schools  were  religious  or  at 
least  ethical  in  content.  The  child,  who  began  with  the  horn¬ 
book,  a  printed  alphabet  sheet  with  a  few  one-syllable  words 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  it  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame 
and  protected  with  a  sheet  of  horn,  would  then  get  a  cate¬ 
chism,  a  speller,  and  a  primer — after  1683,  the  famous  eighty- 
page  New  England  primer.®  After  mastering  these,  the  Bible 
became  the  sole  text. 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  had  three  aims:  vocational,  to  fit  one  for  a  lifework 
useful  to  oneself  and  to  the  state;  religious,  to  enable  one  to 
achieve  salvation  through  being  able  to  read  the  Bible;  and 
civic,  to  promote  civic  conformity  by  enabling  one  to  know 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  most  instances,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  years  of  one’s  life  would  be  spent  on  the 
two  latter  objectives.  No  attention  was  paid  to  classical 

•R.  G.  Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1889),  pp.  47-48. 

’Peter  G.  Mode,  Sourcebook  Gf  Bibliographical  Guide  for  Amer’n.  Church 
History  (Menasha,  1921),  p.  105. 

•George  Stewart,  Jr.,  A  History  of  Religious  Education  in  Connecticut  (New 
Haven,  1924),  pp.  36,  38. 

’Clifton  Johnson’s  Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books  (New  York,  1925) 
is  an  excellent  source  to  illustrate  text-books  on  this  level. 
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learning  on  this  level  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  religious  aim. 

Secondary  schools,  the  famous  Latin  grammar  schools, 
were  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  fur¬ 
ther  education  in  the  university,  instructing  him  as  they  did 
in  languages,  especially  Latin,  and  classical  and  Biblical 
literature.  These  facts  are  mentioned  in  several  of  the  official 
utterances  establishing  such  schools. 

The  first  Latin  school  was  set  up  in  Boston  in  1635.  For 
thirty-eight  years  Ezekiel  Cheeves  served  as  its  master.  The 
people  of  Roxbury  likewise  felt  real  need  of  a  secondary 
institution.  In  the  Act  of  1645  they  state  that  “education  of 
their  children  in  literature”  would  fit  them  “for  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  both  church  and  commonwealth.”'®  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  1647  to  defeat  Satan^s  will  in  keeping 
men  from  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues  ordered  that  every 
town  of  one  hundred  families  provide  a  grammar  school  to 
fit  youths  for  “ye  university”* (Harvard). 

The  General  Court  for  New  Haven  in  May,  1649  set 
aside  the  sum  of  40  pounds  for  a  grammar  school  “as  a 
means  for  the  fitting  of  instruments  for  public  service  in 
church  and  commonwealth.”"  The  New  Haven  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  was  “principally  for  ye  Institucion  of  hope¬ 
ful  youth  in  ye  Latin  tongue,  and  other  learned  Languages 
so  far  as  to  prepare  such  youths  for  ye  colledge  and  public 
service  of  ye  country  in  Church  and  Commonwealth  .  .  . 
Connecticut,  in  the  code  of  1672,  ordered  a  grammar  school 
to  be  set  up  in  every  town,  whose  teacher  was  “to  instruct 
youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Colledge.”'* 

The  main  objective  in  fitting  youths  for  university  was 
a  mastery  of  Latin  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  of  Hebrew.  Beginning  was  also  made  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  The  Master  of 
Dorchester  in  1645  was  to  instruct  his  pupils  “both  in  humane 

‘•Crubberley,  Readings,  p.  295. 

"Stewart,  History,  p.  36. 

'^Cubberley,  Readings,  p.  297. 

"Mode,  Sourcebook,  p.  105. 
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learning  and  good  litterature.”'*  Cotton  Mather’s  jingling 
elegy  to  Ezekiel  Cheeves  shows  that  even  here  religion  was 
to  be  paramount. 

“But  Oh,  first  teach  them  their  Great  God  to  fear, 
That  you,  like  me,  with  joy  may  meet  them  here.”'* 
After  one  was  “able  to  understand  Tullius  or  such  like 
classicall  Author  extempore  and  make  and  speake  true 
Latine,  in  Verse  and  Prose . . .  and  decline  perfectly  the 
Paradigmn’s  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Harvard  rules  of  1643  he  was  ready,  but  not 
till  then,  for  admission  into  “the  Colledge.”'® 

Latin  schools  provided  a  liberal  education  through  the 
medium  of  classical  instruction  to  fit  them  for  university.  A 
genius  such  as  Increase  Mather  was  able  to  meet  Harvard’s 
requirements  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Any  consideration  of  the  Puritan  philosophy  of  higher 
education  reveals  a  preoccupation  with  classical  learning  and 
theology  to  provide  godly  trained  men  for*  leadership  in 
church  and  state.  The  medieval  arts  and  philosophies  and 
Renaissance  Hebrew  and  Greek  studies  were  media  for  such 
training.”  Such  men  would  advance  theology  and  learning 
as  well  as  serve  church  and  state. 

The  first  Puritan  College,  Harvard,  was  founded  in  1636. 
According  to  the  pamphlet,  Ne2v  England  First  Fruits,  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  in  1643,  the  first  task,  after  providing  for 
food,  a  place  of  worship,  and  government,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  college  “to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to 
Posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 


**S.  E.  Morrison,  The  Puritan  Pronaos  (New  York,  1936),  p.  86,  102-3,  105. 
These  references  show  how  classical  studies  dominated  the  curriculum  of 
the  Grammar  School. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  100;  cf.  S.  G.  Noble,  .4  History  of  American  Education  (New 
York,  1938),  pp.  32-33. 

‘•Cubberley,  Readings,  p.  292. 

”Morrison  [Pronaos,  pp.  39  ff.)  thinks  that  education  at  Harvard  was 
primarily  classical.  His  contention  is  based  on  material  from  students’ 
private  notebooks  and  lists  of  libraries,  but  he  ignores  the  clear  state¬ 
ments  of  official  documents. 
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churches,  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust.”'* 
The  main  objective  of  every  student’s  life  and  studies  was 
“to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  which  is  eternall  life,  Joh. 
17:3,  and  therefore  to  lay  Christ  in  the  bottome,  as  the  only 
foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge  and  learning.”  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  graduation  with  the  baccalaureate  degree  was 
ability  “to  read  the  originalls  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  the  Latine  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically, 
withall  being  of  godly  life  and  conversation.”'* 

In  1642  the  task  of  the  college  was  “piety,  morality,  and 
learning,”  while  in  1650  it  was  listed  as  “the  advancement 
of  all  good  literature,  arts,  and  sciences”  and  “the  education 
of  the  English  and  Injian  youth  of  this  country  in  knowledge 
and  godliness.”*®  Increase  Mather  wrote  to  Harvard  asking 
that  his  son’s  tutors  be  reminded  “to  instill  good  principles 
into  their  pupils,  and  to  be  concerned  for  their  orthodox  and 
religious,  as  well  as  learned  education.”*'  Because  of  these 
facts,  Morrison’s  stress  on  classical  training  as  primary  at 
Harvard  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  facts.  All  classical 
learning  was  subordinated  to  a  religious  end  and  was  used 
extensively  to  that  end. 

The  same  primacy  of  the  religious  may  be  seen  in  the 
act  for  a  collegiate  school — one  passed  at  General  Assembly 
in  New  Haven  on  October  9,  1701.  It  reads:  “Whereas  sev¬ 
eral  well  disposed  and  public  spirited  persons  of  their  sincere 
regard  to  and  zeal  for  the  upholding  and  propagating  of  the 
Christian  Protestant  religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and 
orthodox  men,  have  expressed  by  petition  their  earnest  de¬ 
sire  that  full  liberty  and  privilege  be  granted  unto  certain 
undertakers,  for  the  founding  and  suitably  endowing  and 
ordering  a  Collegiate  school  within  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of 
Conn.,  where  youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  who  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may  be 
fitted  for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and  civil 

‘•Mode,  Sourcebook,  pp.  74-75. 

‘•Cubberley,  Readings,  p.  294. 

••Murdock,  Increase  Mather,  p.  45. 

*'G.  B.  Wendell,  Cotton  Mather  (New  York,  1891),  p.  240. 
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state.”  In  a  later  act  of  October  21,  1703,  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  “the  said  school . . .  will . . .  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  general  good  of  the 
colony.””  In  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  we  read:  “The 
liberal  religious  education  of  suitable  youth  is  under  ye 
blessing  of  God  a  chief  and  most  probable  expedient ...  to 
propagate  in  the  wilderness,  the  Blessed  Reformed,  Protes¬ 
tant  Religion  in  ye  purity  of  its  order  and  worship,  not  only 
to  their  posterity  but  also  to  ye  barbarous  Natures.”  Liberal 
arts  and  languages  constituted  the  curriculum.” 

Brown  University,  according  to  the  Charter  of  1764,  was 
founded  because  “. . .  institutions  for  liberal  education  are 
highly  beneficial  to  society,  by  forming  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  to  virtue,  knowledge  and  useful  literature;  and  thus 
preserving  a  succession  of  men  duly  qualified  for  discharging 
the  offices  of  life  with  usefulness  and  reputation.””  Though 
this  was  a  Baptist  institution,  its  founders  also  had  a  Puritan 
background. 

Certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data 
presented  here.  In  the  medieval  systems,  education  for  the 
few  rather  than  the  masses  was  the  keynote.  The  Reformers’ 
emphasis  upon  salvation  through  faith  which  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Bible  as  an  individual  rather  than  a  corporate 
matter  led  to  a  new  stress  upon  literacy  being  the  right  and 
necessity  of  the  many.  This  emphasis  the  Puritans  adopted 
as  a  spur  to  universal  education  including,  at  least,  reading 
on  the  elementary  level.  Leaders  with  higher  education  in  the 
classics  and  theology  were  needed  for  positions  in  church 
and  state. 

Four  objectives  characterize  the  educational  philosophy 
of  the  Puritans.  In  the  first  place,  the  masses  were  to  receive 
some  vocational  training  so  that  they  could  be  independent 
and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  early  acts  of 
both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  contained  clauses  deal- 
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ing  with  apprenticeship.  Vocational  training  fitted  in  well 
with  the  Puritan  emphasis  upon  a  divine  calling  to  one’s 
lifew'ork,  all  of  which  left  no  room  for  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  sacred  and  secular.  The  apprenticeship  system  had 
its  origin  in  Puritan  England  as  a  solution  to  problems  of 
the  numerous  poor  which  had  been  created  by  enclosures, 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  colleges  also  existed  to  train 
for  a  vocation,  particularly  one  in  the  ministry. 

Another  objective  may  be  termed  civic.  Elementary 
schools  were  to  make  people  literate  so  that  they  could 
understand  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Incidentally,  it  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  democratic  participation  in  government  that 
eventually  undermined  the  theocracy  which  had  first  devel¬ 
oped  the  idea  of  universal  literacy.  Grammar  schools  and 
the  colleges  were  to  provide  the  leaders  for  high  positions  in 
the  state.  They  would  be  learned  men  with  a  classical  and 
theological  background. 

Moreover,  the  Puritans  emphasized  culture  as  an  objec¬ 
tive.  In  almost  every  act,  stress  is  laid  on  the  perpetuation 
of  learning.  Such  learning  would  come  from  theological  and 
classical  studies  pursued  in  the  colleges.  It  would  result  in 
a  succession  of  learned  men  who  could  carry  on  the  torch  of 
learning  handed  to  them,  that  they,  in  turn,  might  hand  it 
to  posterity.  An  examination  of  the  bibliography  of  any 
Puritan  scholar’s  literary  output  will  cause  one  to  wonder 
at  its  versatility  and  amount. 

The  last  and  most  important  objective  was  spiritual.  For 
the  masses  it  meant  a  literacy  that  would  enable  them  to 
understand  the  Bible  and  the  basic  tenets  of  Puritan  theology 
essential  to  their  eternal  welfare.  This  is  apparent  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  statutes.  Spiritual  leaders  were  also  needed,  and 
these  the  grammar  schools  and  colleges  would  provide.  This 
leadership  must  be  cultured  and  spiritual.  The  classics  were 
primarily  to  train  leaders  in  the  languages  of  the  Bible  and 
the  great  literature  of  the  past.  While  university  and  private 
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libraries  were  about  evenly  divided  between  classical  and 
theological  writings,  the  classical  was  always  subordinate  to 
and  studied  in  the  light  of  Biblical  and  natural  revelation. 
Classical  studies  were  a  means,  not  an  end. 

The  Puritan  educators  endeavored  to  educate  the  whole 
man ;  but  physical,  mental,  and  social  development  was  always 
related  to  the  primary  spiritual  development.  To  them,  Christ 
and  His  cause  was  the  guiding  principle  in  all  educational 
activity. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 


^  ^  ^ 


“The  youth  of  the  scholar  should  be  early  and  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  study  of  language.  Language  is  thought  made 
visible  and  tangible.  It  is  through  language  that  it  is  seen 
and  felt,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  thinker  to  himself,  en¬ 
tirely  so  from  him  to  others.  Language  is  to  thought  as  the 
body  is  to  the  spirit,  not  only  giving  it  shape  and  outward 
being,  but  contributing  most  effectually  to  its  development 
and  growth,  or  hanging  upon  it  as  a  heavy  and  clogging  in¬ 
cumbrance.  The  study  of  language  is  the  study  of  thought. 
The  close  analysis  of  a  sentence  in  one’s  own  or  a  foreign 
language  is  to  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  successive  footmarks 
of  the  mind  that  constructed  it.  To  be  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  of  Milton  and  Burke,  is 
to  be  familiar  with  the  men  themselves.  As  w^e  do  justice  to 
their  felicity  of  expression,  to  the  power  of  their  words,  to 
the  force  and  grace  of  their  wondrous  creations,  so  do  we  call 
into  being  the  mind  that  shaped  the  structure  and  the  heart 
that  breathed  into  it  its  fire.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February, 
1846. 
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REFORMATION  AND  REVIVAL 

By  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Hum.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1947) 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  on  October  31st  Martin 
Luther,  a  German  monk,  nailed  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  On  an  August  day  in  1933 
I  stood  before  the  reinforced  oak  door  of  that  modified  Gothic 
Church  and  in  imagination  was  transported  back  to  the  mel¬ 
low  October  day  when  the  34-year-old  German  peasant, 
trained  in  the  finest  of  universities,  ordained  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  standing  on  the  Word 
of  God,  took  issue  with  the  monopolistic,  authoritarian,  hier¬ 
archical  Church  on  the  subject  of  selling  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  for  money. 

The  scene  gave  no  promise  or  warning  of  the  storm  it 
was  destined  to  cause.  “Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth !”  The  sturdy  priest  strode  up  to  the  door,  spread 
his  stocky  frame,  held  the  paper  in  place  and  with  four 
short  sure  blows  nailed  it  fast.  Then  after  a  moment’s  pause 
to  scan  its  contents  for  a  final  time,  gathered  his  loose 
robes  about  him  and  turned  away  toward  the  Augustinian 
monastery. 

The  leaves  rustled  as  he  passed,  whispering  of  his  bold¬ 
ness  and  courage,  a  whisper  which  in  fourteen  days  swelled 
to  an  excited  hurricane  which  stirred  millions  of  hearts  with 
hope,  as  leaflets  more  numerous  than  the  fallen  leaves  flut¬ 
tered  from  the  printing  presses  and  were  carried  into  taverns, 
universities,  homes,  churches  and  monasteries  by  the  wind  of 
universal  interest.  The  man  who  symbolized  the  convictions 
of  the  age  was  found — an  Augustinian  monk  dared  to  talk 
back  to  Rome.  Rome  which  crowned  and  deposed  emperors. 
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laid  nations  under  interdict,  exercised  the  tortures  of  the 
inquisition,  and  whose  little  finger  was  stronger  than  any 
prince’s  right  arm — Rome  was  challenged. 

That  the  young  monk  did  not  anticipate  the  violence  and 
destruction  with  which  the  storm  would  rage  is  very  obvious. 
Had  one  asked  him,  “Doctor  Luther,  what  purpose  will  these 
theses  serve?”,  he  no  doubt  would  have  answered:  “To  en¬ 
lighten  the  masses  of  German  Christians  in  the  Word  of  God 
so  that  they  will  turn  to  Christ  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
not  trust  this  superstition  of  Johann  Tetzel.”  Froude  says: 
“It  required  no  great  intellect  to  understand  that  a  Pope’s 
pardon,  which  you  could  buy  for  five  shillings,  could  not 
really  get  a  soul  out  of  Purgatory.  It  required  a  quality  much 
rarer  than  intellect  to  look  such  a  doctrine  in  the  face — 
sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  credulity  of  the  ages,  and  backed 
by  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  earthly  power — and  say  to  it 
openly:  You  are  a  lie!”  Who  was  the  man  able  to  do  this? 

I  have  visited  all  the  primary  places  connected  with  the 
life  of  Martin  Luther.  Let  me  refer  to  his  life  from  this 
geographical  approach.  Martin  Luther  was  born  in  Eisleben, 
a  small  German  town,  of  Hans  and  Margaret  Luther  who 
belonged  to  the  free  peasant  class.  The  coincidence  of  Provi¬ 
dence  arranged  his  death  in  the  same  little  town,  where  he 
went  to  successfully  arbitrate  a  quarrel  between  Counts 
Albrecht  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeld,  when  he  was  63  years 
old.  In  Eisleben  the  room,  simple  and  bare,  where  Luther 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  the  St.  Andrews  Church  where 
he  preached  his  last  sermons  to  crowded  congregations,  the 
second-story  medieval  hall  and  bedroom  where  he  breathed 
his  last  may  still  be  seen.  Standing  by  the  open  window,  near 
which  was  an  iron-banded  treasure  chest  once  used  for 
receipt  of  indulgence  monies  and  kept  as  a  symbol  of 
Luther’s  reform,  I  looked  across  the  roofs  and  gardens  of 
the  sun-brightened  Eisleben  to  the  towers  of  St.  Andrews 
and  thought  of  Dr.  Jonas’  question  of  the  dying  Reformer 
and  his  answer  given  in  that  room.  “Reverend  Father,  do 
you  die  in  the  faith  of  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
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doctrine  which  you  preach  in  his  name?”  The  answer  came 
clear  and  distinct,  “Yes,”  and  constitutes  the  last  word  of 
Luther.  Between  the  dates  of  November  10,  1483  and  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1646,  transpired  the  world-shaking  events  of  the 
Reformation. 

Luther’s  first  years  were  spent  at  Mansfeld,  the  center 
of  iron  ore  mining  and  smelting,  where  his  father  leased 
several  furnaces  and  was  one  of  four  elected  members  of  the 
town  council.  Here  he  was  educated  in  the  Latin  School,  and 
then  for  a  year  at  Magdeburg,  before  going  to  Eisenach 
where  for  three  years  he  prepared  to  enter  the  university 
of  Erfurt,  living  at  the  home  of  Kuntz  and  Frau  Cotta. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Thuringian  forest,  Eisenach  preserves 
the  Cotta  house  and  also  the  Wartburg  Castle  where  after 
the  tumultuous  Diet  of  Worms  Luther  was  kept  in  protec¬ 
tive  hiding  by  his  friend  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  a  year, 
during  which  he  translated  the  Bible  into  German.  From  the 
window  of  his  castle  room  Luther  could  survey  the  Thurin¬ 
gian  countryside,  where  religious  and  social  unrest  was 
seething,  due  to  his  emphasis  upon  reform. 

At  Erfurt  the  student  Luther  completed  his  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degree,  before  suddenly  changing  from  legal 
studies  to  theology  because  of  an  inner  compulsion  resulting 
from  a  vow  made  in  a  thunderstorm  which  overtook  him  on 
the  road  from  Mansfeld  to  Erfurt.  He  entered  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  at  Erfurt  when  twenty-two  years  old  and 
immediately  began  studies  as  a  novice.  After  two  years  as  a 
novitiate  he  was  ordained  in  1507  and  continued  his  studies 
both  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg  where  he  became  a  lecturer. 
At  Wittenberg  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology 
and  became  professor  of  Biblical  literature. 

His  spiritual  struggle  began  at  Erfurt  in  the  Augustinian 
monastery.  There  he  meditated  upon  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  attempted  by  the  prescribed  forms  of  church  teach¬ 
ing  to  attain  to  an  acceptable  state  of  justification  before  a 
righteous  God.  While  at  Erfurt  no  solution  was  found,  but 
at  Wittenberg  in  the  black  cloister  by  penances  of  fasting. 
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self-discipline,  flagellation  and  prayer  he  only  felt  an  increase 
in  the  sense  of  his  guilt.  Johann  von  Staupitz,  vicar  general 
of  the  Augustinian  order,  helped  him  by  turning  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  to  the  Scripture,  but  had  no 
answer  to  Luther’s  question  on  how  to  be  right  with  God. 
The  official  church  teaching  was  that  God  judges  a  sinner 
according  to  his  merits  and  if  these  are  deficient  the  church 
may  apply  merit  to  him  from  the  treasury  of  merit.  No  man 
can  be  sure  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  contrition  or  of  his 
penitential  absolution,  in  spite  of  priestly  absolution.  As  a 
result  Luther’s  spiritual  distress  was  great.  His  deliverance 
came  as  a  result  of  long  meditation  and  prayer  over  Romans 
1:16-18,  that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  The  righteousness 
of  God  is  that  righteousness  imputed  to  the  sinner  by  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God  and  received  by  faith,  whereby  the 
believer  comes  into  a  filial  relation  to  God  and  lives  the  divine 
life  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  change  in  Luther 
was  immediately  noted  in  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms  and  on 
Romans  in  which  he  expounded  his  principles.  At  that  time 
an  observer  commented,  “This  monk  is  a  marvelous  fellow. 
He  has  strange  eyes  and  will  give  the  doctors  trouble  by 
and  by.” 

That  trouble  started  just  four  years  later  when  Luther 
faced  in  the  confessional  the  false  confidence  his  parishioners 
were  receiving  from  the  indulgence  claims  of  forgiveness  of 
temporal  punishment  for  sins  on  earth  or  in  purgatory 
granted  those  who  paid  a  sum  of  money.  For  the  purpose  of 
selling  such  indulgences  Johann  Tetzel  had  been  despatched 
to  Saxony  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  and  the  emissary  was 
most  brazen  in  his  offer  of  forgiveness  for  sins  through 
indulgences.  The  nefarious  moral  and  spiritual  effects  were 
noted  by  Luther  and  he  protested  by  the  posting  of  the 
ninety-five  theses  on  the  Castle  church  door  at  Wittenberg. 
Luther  maintained  that  the  Pope  could  only  remit  penalties 
imposed  by  his  own  authority  or  canon  law  and  that  God 
alone  can  remit  the  guilt  of  sin.  His  propositions  were  at¬ 
tacked  as  heresy  by  Johann  Tetzel  and  then  by  Johann  Maier 
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(generally  known  by  the  name  of  his  birthplace,  Eck),  who 
later  met  Luther  in  debate  at  Leipzig,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  citation  for  Luther  to  appear  in  Rome.  In  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  the  controversy  increased  until  Luther  was  condemned 
by  papal  bull  in  1520,  which  Luther  burned  in  the  public 
market  place;  in  defense  Luther  published  three  of  his  most 
influential  treatises,  which  set  forth  the  principles  of  refor¬ 
mation  :  The  Address  to  the  German  Nobility,  The  Babylonian 
Captivity  of  the  Church,  and  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
Man.  Then  Luther  was  summoned  to  the  imperial  Diet  at 
Worms  to  answer  for  his  doctrines. 

Strongly  advised  not  to  go,  Luther  waved  all  admonitions 
aside  and  appeared  before  emperor,  princes,  cardinals,  and 
doctors  of  theology,  where  he  was  asked  for  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would  recant  or  not. 
With  eyes  flashing,  manifesting  admirable  courage,  Luther 
declared:  “Unless  I  am  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  by  evident  reason ...  I  am  held  fast  by  the  Scripture 
adduced  by  me,  and  my  conscience  is  taken  captive  at  God’s 
Word,  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  revoke  anything,  seeing  that 
it  is  not  safe  or  right  to  set  against  conscience.  God  help  me. 
Amen.”  He  left  Worms  and  while  travelling  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest  was  taken  into  protective  custody  to  the  Wart- 
burg. 

The  standard  lifted  by  this  lone  monk  rallied  princes, 
commoners,  theologians,  priests  and  a  host  of  people,  so  that 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  said  to  his  brother  Emperor 
Charles  V :  “Luther’s  doctrine  has  taken  such  deep  root  that 
among  a  thousand  persons  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  to  some 
extent  touched  by  it.”  Germany  and  half  a  dozen  other  na¬ 
tions  were  swept  away  from  Rome  to  the  standards  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  the  Reformation  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  laws  of 
revival.  First,  progress  was  made  through  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  upheaval.  The  cause  of  Christ  prospered  through  it 
both  within  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Protestant  movement. 
Second,  this  time  manifested  a  new  period  in  religious  devel- 
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opment.  The  return  to  New  Testament  Christianity  was 
fuller  and  more  complete  than  in  any  previous  movement. 
Third,  the  movement  was  preceded  by  the  most  pitiful 
declension  and  degeneration  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Fourth,  the  masses  of  men  were  longing  for  a  new  touch 
of  sincere  and  pure  religion.  Fifth,  the  sense  of  sinfulness 
had  laid  hold  on  many  consciences,  with  the  need  for  divine 
forgiveness.  Sixth,  Luther  was  the  divinely  prepared  man 
who  led  a  movement  much  larger  than  himself.  Seventh,  the 
blessings  of  our  modern  age  stem  directly  from  this  Refor¬ 
mation  movement. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  the  reform,  the  revival,  and  the 
results  achieved  through  Martin  Luther. 

I.  THE  REFORM 

Three  requirements  for  revival  were  met  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation  movement.  These  may  be  seen  in  the  negative  prep¬ 
aration  through  the  widespread  need  of  reformation,  in  its 
being  the  fulness  of  the  time  when  the  tide  reached  its  swell, 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  man,  Martin  Luther. 

The  Christian  church  needing  to  reform  in  the  days  of 
Martin  Luther  is  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Protestants  as 
well  as  Romanists.  We  have  a  right  to  speak  of  it  without 
construing  it  as  an  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Our  heritage  stems  from  this  historic  church  as  much  as 
does  that  of  modern  Roman  Catholicism.  Intellectually  that 
church  needed  reformation.  Aristotelianism  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  theology  of  the  medieval  church  as  it  is  of  the 
modern  Roman  church.  A  natural  theology  formed  the 
foundation  of  church  teaching,  and  revelation  was  added  as 
a  superstructure.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  thought 
to  be  merely  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Scholasticism  was 
the  result  of  the  pagan  Aristotle  becoming  the  patron  saint 
of  Christianity.  The  Reformation  broke  with  that  intellectual 
approach  and  returned  to  an  absolute  beginning  in  revelation. 

Ecclesiastically  men  were  under  the  bondage  of  sacer¬ 
dotalism.  A  special  order  of  beings  in  the  form  of  priests 
were  elevated  above  the  common  believer,  presuming  to  medi- 
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ate  between  them  and  God,  when  the  whole  New  Testament 
declares  the  truth  of  the  priesthood  of  the  believer  and  his 
privilege  of  direct  approach  unto  God  in  prayer  through  the 
priesthood  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Chrik,  who  is  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  This  Babylonian  bondage  of 
the  believers  was  the  spiritual  justification  for  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  peasantry  when  human  beings  were  indentured 
to  the  land  as  chattel.  When  the  full  import  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  came  to  the  peasantry 
they  realized  what  a  part  the  church  had  played  in  keeping 
them  in  poverty  and  exploitation.  The  ground  swell  in  reli¬ 
gious  and  social  matters  was  long  in  preparation  and  it 
reached  its  fullness  in  the  Reformation.  Luther’s  writing 
entitled  “The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church”  struck 
directly  at  this  need  of  reform. 

The  negative  preparation  was  also  manifested  in  practi¬ 
cal  things.  There  were  terrible  abuses  of  the  church  in 
simony,  greed,  injustice,  sale  of  offices  and  the  traffic  in 
men’s  souls.  It  was  the  combined  sale  of  the  bishopric  of 
Albrecht  of  Mainz  and  the  raising  of  money  through  the 
sale  of  indulgences  that  brought  on  the  material  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  Luther’s  “Address  to  the  German  Nobility”  was 
a  call  for  them  to  undertake  this  reformation  of  the  church 
by  calling  a  Council  to  rectify  the  crying  wrongs  which  the 
church  itself  had  perennially  refused  to  rectify.  Had  not  this 
condition  existed  Luther’s  words  would  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears,  but  the  conviction  of  princes,  people  and  many  priests 
supported  Luther  in  his  cry  for  reform.  The  preparation  for 
the  movement  was  complete  when  people  became  aware  of 
the  sins  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  and  Pope  Julius  II.  Erasmus’ 
“Praise  Of  Folly”  struck  at  these  terrible  abuses  in  the 
•church.  A  simple  reference  to  the  article  on  Reformation  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  present  statistics  of  the 
concubinage  among  the  clergy  of  England  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  and  this  was  only  one  of  many  cry¬ 
ing  wrongs  needing  correction. 

Time  for  reformation  reached  its  fulness,  however,  in 
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the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  Renaissance  had  reached  its 
bloom  and  borne  its  fruit.  The  Crusades  which  led  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Europeans  to  the  Near  East  had  an  indirect 
contribution  in  that  the  returning  Europeans  brought  with 
them  Greek  learning  and  manuscripts  which  had  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Arabians.  In  addition,  the  fall  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  compelled  many  Greek  scholars  to  come  to  Rome. 
Following  this,  individuals  such  as  Leonardo  Bruni,  Lorenzo 
Valla,  Giovanni  Pico  and  others  gave  their  lives  tp  collecting 
and  editing  ancient  manuscripts  so  as  to  place  the  heritage 
of  learning  at  the  disposal  of  modern  men.  All  this  stimu¬ 
lated  a  wave  of  intellectual  life  in  northern  Europe.  Desi- 
derius  Erasmus,  Johann  Reuchlin,  Melchior  Wolmar,  and 
later  Melanchthon  had  put  in  their  hands  the  learning  neces¬ 
sary  to  reevaluate  the  claims  and  doctrines  of  Rome.  These 
men  were  thereby  enabled  to  overthrow  the  system  of  the 
Scholastics.  Having  received  the  instruments  of  reform  in 
the  art  of  printing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
and  in  the  movement  of  independence  among  German  princes, 
they  were  able  to  do  their  work.  Without  printing  no  move¬ 
ment  could  have  been  popularized.  Without  Greek  and  Hebrew 
the  Scriptures  could  never  have  been  given  to  the  people  in 
the  vernacular  and  known  as  the  Word  of  God.  Without  the 
rise  of  the  independence  of  German  princes  the  emperor  and 
pope  could  never  have  been  resisted.  Luther  would  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake  as  was  Huss  had  it  not  been  for  Fried¬ 
rich  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  Philip  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 

In  this  fulness  of  time  the  man  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Only  one  of  Luther’s  birth,  physical  spirits,  training,  expe¬ 
riences,  convictions  and  talents  could  have  led  this  tumultuous 
movement  to  success.  Carlstadt  later  said  of  him,  “A  man 
who  never  feared  anybody,  however  great  and  mighty.” 
Luther’s  terrible  spiritual  struggles  which  consumed  years 
of  his  life,  his  yearning  for  assurance  of  salvation,  his  con¬ 
victions  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  the 
truth  of  justification  by  faith  and  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
man  typified  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  his  day.  He 
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became  the  symbol  of  liberty.  Luther  expressed  in  his  life 
and  message  these  ideas  of  his  day.  To  say  the  least  he  was 
the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  moving  upon  the 
church  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  this  reason  the  Refor¬ 
mation  is  always  connected  with  the  name  of  Martin  Luther, 
but  Luther  no  more  originated  the  Reformation  than  did  the 
Serb  whc  killed  Francis  Ferdinand  originate  World  War  I. 
The  conditions  were  ready  for  the  movement. 

II.  THE  REVIVAL 

The  work  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the 
building  up  and  strengthening  of  His  church  and  in  intro¬ 
ducing  everlasting  righteousness  was  greatly  promoted  by 
this  Reformation.  In  it  we  see  a  return  to  New  Testament 
Christianity,  we  witness  the  rejoicing  of  those  who  entered 
upon  a  New  Testament  experience  and  we  watch  the  reaches 
of  the  movement  spread  throughout  Europe. 

That  the  Reformation  was  a  return  to  New  Testament 
Christianity  rather  than  a  departure  from  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  obvious  upon  examination.  The  New  Testament 
places  the  ultimate  authority  in  religious  matters  upon  the 
Word  of  God  rather  than  the  church  and  its  tradition.  It  is 
God’s  Word  which  must  be  obeyed  in  all  of  its  teaching,  but 
in  the  latter  Middle  Ages  men  had  been  seeking  life  through 
corrupt  forms  and  at  broken  cisterns.  They  were  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  what  they  received.  They  had  not  received  life,  but 
had  received  death.  Their  obedience  in  religious  things  was 
one  of  compulsion  by  physical  force  rather  than  an  inner 
motivation  of  love.  The  Inquisition  caused  men  everywhere 
to  tremble  before  physical  torture  and  death.  Men  feared  the 
church.  They  did  not  love  it.  Luther  was  compelled  to  examine 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  papacy  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  claims  which  originated  with  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals  later  proved  to  be  forgeries  and  he  found  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  that  claim  to  authority  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  Luther’s  debates  with  Johann  Maier  (best 
known  as  Dr.  Eck)  at  Leipzig  he  was  forced  into  the  Hussite 
view  of  Scriptural  authority  as  over  against  that  of  a  Council 
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or  the  Pope.  We  are  to  remember  that  this  position  assumed 
by  Luther  was  held  by  many  others,  for  the  dogma  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  papacy  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed.  Some 
synods  even  took  this  Hussite  view. 

New  Testament  ^  Christianity  definitely  teaches  justifica¬ 
tion  by  grace  through  faith  and  not  works.  Works  in  the 
New  Testament  are  a  manifestation  of  the  new  life  operating 
now  in  the  justified  man,  not  the  means  of  his  justification. 
This  cut  squarely  across  the  entire  Scholastic  theology  of 
merit  in  good  deeds  whether  preceding  conversion  or  follow¬ 
ing  conversion,  as  was  taught  by  Romanism.  The  doctrine  of 
justification  by  grace  through  faith  can  easily  be  proved  from 
the  Scripture,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  both 
faith  and  works  remains  unto  this  day  the  authorized  posi¬ 
tion  of  Rome  and  all  who  hold  justification  by  grace  through 
faith  alone  are  anathematized  by  the  canons  of  Trent. 

The  New  Testament  emphasizes  Christian  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  the  soul  from  subservience  to  sacraments  or  to 
priests.  The  individual  believer  has  direct  access  unto  God 
through  Christ  by  the  Spirit.  He  has  been  delivered  from  the 
beggarly  elements  of  works.  He  has  one  High  Priest,  that  is, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  him 
and  he  is  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  him  free.  His  righteousness  is  a  faith  righteousness 
rather  than  a  works  righteousness,  but  over  against  this  New 
Testament  teaching  Rome  has  elevated  seven  practices  to  the 
position  of  sacraments,  her  priests  to  a  unique  position  as 
those  empowered  to  grant  absolution  for  sins  and  judicially 
to  forgive  sin.  To  the  New  Testament  teaching  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  returned. 

Those  who  embraced  these  great  truths  entered  a  New 
Testament  experience  and  knew  the  resultant  joy  thereof. 
They  no  longer  were  in  fear  to  men  for  their  souls.  Purga¬ 
tory  was  emptied  of  its  threat  as  a  non-Biblical  invention 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  souls  of  men.  Excommuni¬ 
cation  of  a  Pope  was  rendered  useless.  The  sense  of  the  in¬ 
finite  dignity  of  the  individual  was  rediscovered  after  cen- 
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turies  of  exploitation  of  the  peasantry  in  serfdom.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  great  contributing  factors  in  the 
Peasants’  War  which  led  the  masses  against  their  princes 
as  they  realized  the  value  of  their  souls.  It  was  a  day  of 
new  freedom  for  men.  Priests  and  nuns  left  convents,  mar¬ 
ried  and  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  family  and  home  life  in 
accordance  with  Biblical  teaching.  Even  Martin  Luther  after 
eight  years  of  the  Reformation  married  Katherina  von  Bora. 
The  natural  joy  of  Christian  fellowship  and  life  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  God  to  whom  every  need  could  be  taken 
in  prayer  was  now  enjoyed  by  multitudes  of  Christians. 
Luther  in  the  midst  of  this  freedom  lived  his  life  in  constant 
prayer,  spending  two  hours  a  day  in  prayer,  with  the  rest 
of  his  day  filled  with  activities  and  fellowship. 

The  movement  of  reformation  and  revival  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire.  Simultaneous  with  the  German  movement  Ulrich 
Zwingli  had  preached  himself  out  of  Romanism  and  into 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  Following  him  came  Bucer, 
Calvin,  Farel  and  Beza,  who  claimed  areas  of  Switzerland 
for  the  Reformation.  In  England  Henry  VIII,  with  whom 
Luther  had  carried  on  a  lively  debate,  for  ulterior  reasons 
renounced  Roman  authority  and  established  an  English 
church,  but  he  was  only  enabled  to  do  it  because  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  a  large  section  of  the  English  people  were  with  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Netherlands  Erasmus  became  the  critic 
leader  but  William  of  Orange  the  political  leader  of  Reform. 
Erasmus  never  left  the  Roman  Church,  whereas  William  of 
Orange  became  the  mighty  leader  of  the  Protestant  forces 
which  established  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
France,  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots  made  a  definite 
bid  for  the  control  of  the  nation.  In  Scotland,  John  Knox 
and  the  Covenanters  repudiated  Romanism  and  permanently 
established  the  Reformation.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the 
princes  embraced  Protestantism  and  inculcated  it  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  subjects.  The  Reformation  gath¬ 
ered  momentum  until  it  seemed  that  all  Europe  would  turn 
away  from  Rome  to  New  Testament  Christianity.  It  was  a 
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revival  of  a  magnitude  without  comparison  in  Christian 
history. 

III.  THE  RESULTS 

The  Reformation  not  only  established  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  but  it  effected  a  counter-reformation  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  counter-reformation  came  as  a  result 
of  petitions  from  synods,  from  spiritual  movements  such  as 
the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  and  the  founding  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  it  guaranteed  that  never  again  can  any  Christian  church 
fall  to  the  depths  of  the  so-called  Christian  church  preceding 
the  Reformation.  Since  the  Reformation  the  world  has  seen 
a  competitive  Romanism  and  Protestantism  which  do  much 
to  keep  away  the  abuse  of  power,  wealth  and  privilege  in 
either  group.  If  Protestantism  departs  from  its  great  heritage 
of  New  Testament  Christianity,  Romanism  immediately  finds 
a  new  life  and  appeal  to  the  masses.  When  Romanism  stoops 
to  the  abuses  of  medieval  Christianity  Protestantism  imme¬ 
diately  finds  a  new  life.  The  crass  preaching  of  indulgences, 
the  great  practice  of  simony  and  the  extensive  resort  to 
political  powers  for  the  ends  of  the  church  have  been  largely 
invalidated  by  the  Reformation.  Moreover,  the  Reformation 
compelled  Romanism  to  define  its  doctrine,  which  was  done 
in  the  Council  of  Trent  and  which  had  never  been  done 
previous  to  that  time. 

The  contributions  of  evangelical  Christianity  were  also 
positive.  It  brought  a  great  boon  spiritually  to  millions  who 
found  forgiveness  from  sin,  assurance  of  salvation  and  spir¬ 
itual  life  in  the  Biblical  message  of  the  evangelicals.  The 
Reformation  initiated  a  series  of  subsequent  revivals  which 
were  made  possible  by  the  removal  of  sacerdotalism  and  by 
the  emphasis  upon  experiential  salvation.  In  the  degree  to 
which  sacerdotalism  controls  the  minds  of  people  they  can 
find  salvation  only  in  subjection  to  the  form  and  ritual  of 
the  church.  In  the  proportion  that  Reformation  truths  of 
Biblical  Christianity  hold  sway  in  the  minds  of  men  it  is 
possible  to  have  revivals  of  experiential  salvation  in  which 
individuals  may  come  to  a  certainty  of  salvation.  Evangelical 
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Christianity  established  the  value  of  the  individual  which 
has  become  a  concept  of  modern  civilization. 

Civic  liberties  also  stem  from  this  great  Reformation 
struggle.  Following  Luther  came  gargantuan  conflicts  in  the 
Netherlands  through  the  Wars  of  Liberty,  in  Scotland 
through  the  Covenanter  struggles,  in  France  through  the 
Huguenot  suffering  and  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  through  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  conclusion  of  all 
that,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  first  tolerance  and 
then  religious  liberty  through  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  There 
is  a  direct  line  from  Luther  to  liberty  as  it  has  been  written 
into  the  American  Constitution.  The  struggles  and  bloodshed 
of  our  European  ancestors  in  the  wars  of  religion  brought 
their  fruitage  in  religious  liberty  as  we  know  it  today.  More¬ 
over,  modern  free  enterprise,  democracy  and  Christianity  in 
the  life  of  this  American  commonwealth  have  had  an  inter¬ 
play  afforded  them  because  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
adoption  of  Reformation  principles. 

Before  a  revival  can  occur  again  to-day  we  stand  in  need 
of  reformation.  The  endless  fragmentization  of  Protestantism 
in  denominations  must  be  reformed.  A  new  alignment  of 
groups  which  are  divided  between  those  who  accept  the 
Reformation  principles  of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  of 
justification  by  faith  and  of  liberty  of  the  Christian  man, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  reject  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  occur.  This  new  alignment  ought  to  sweep 
through  both  Protestantism  and  Romanism.  Then  and  then 
only  we  may  be  able  to  return  to  vital,  living  Christianity 
and  experience  of  Christ  as  Saviour  through  faith.  When 
that  preparation  is  complete,  doubtless  the  man  of  the  hour 
will  appear. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-Decemher  Number,  1947) 


LITERAL  INTERPRETATION 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

Confronted  by  a  certain  lawyer  who  desired  to  know 
something  of  religious  import,  Jesus  Christ  parried  with  a 
twofold  question  of  His  own  at  first:  “What  is  written  in 
the  law?  how  readest  thou?”  (Luke  10:26).  By  so  doing  our 
Lord  intimated  several  basic  principles.  First,  God  has 
spoken  and  that  in  the  Bible,  wherein  lies  an  answer  for  all 
spiritual  queries.  Second,  the  Bible  can  be  understood  by 
man.  Third,  man  is  responsible  for  knowing  what  the  Bible 
tells  him.  Only  the  second  principle  need  be  considered  in 
the  paper  to  follow. 

The  Bible  has  been  inspired,  preserved  and  circulated 
in  the  world  not  with  a  view  to  hiding  but  rather  to  disclos¬ 
ing  truth.  Said  the  Psalmist  in  unforgettable  words:  “Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path” 
(119:105).  Even  the  closing  message  of  Scripture  must 
have  more  of  perspicuity  than  of  mystery  about  it,  judging 
by  its  words  from  the  very  start  (Rev.  1:1  ff.),  though  ex¬ 
positors  will  disagree  widely  in  their  treatment  of  the  book. 
(What  hampers  them  in  the  Apocalypse  is  not  its  statements 
so  plain  and  straightforward,  but  their  disagreement  with 
one  another  in  eschatology.) 

No  era  in  church  history  caused  so  great  an  awakening 
in  the  people  of  God  as  the  Reformation.  Significantly 
enough,  the  basis  on  which  the  Reformers  built  their  work 
of  restoration  to  apostolic  standards  was  the  Bible.  Instead 
of  letting  it  sink  down  any  farther  beneath  the  accumulated 
rubble  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  custom  they  brought 
it  forth  to  public  notice,  expounding  its  teachings  one  by 
one.  “The  great  Reformers  held  that  all  truths  necessary 
for  salvation  were  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  were 
to  be  found  so  plainly  expressed  that  the  ordinary  devout 
reader  could  discover  them  for  himself.  They  dwelt  much 
on  the  sufficiency  and  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures.  Diffi¬ 
culties  remained  and  perhaps  would  always  remain,  to  exer¬ 
cise  men’s  faith,  but  normally  Scripture  was  its  own  inter- 
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preter  and  light  on  its  dark  places  could  be  derived  from  the 
texts  whose  meaning  was  clear.  In  exalting  the  Scriptures 
over  against  Mediaeval  Church  tradition,  the  followers  of 
the  great  Reformers  assumed  the  perfection  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  Bible  was  the  source  of  guidance  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  every  department  of  human  life  and  thought.”* 

In  all  fidelity  to  the  course  of  present  events  Dr.  Wood 
must  continue  the  historical  survey  noted  above  with  an  ob¬ 
servation  to  the  effect  that  our  Bible  is  viewed  differently  to¬ 
day.  Christian  scholarship  has  not  treated  the  Scripture 
any  longer  as  it  was  handled  before  the  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  literary  criticism.  “The  permanent  and 
unique  value  of  the  Bible  is  now  seen  to  depend,”  according 
to  this  one  who  speaks  (if  not  for  the  truth)  for  the  majority 
no  doubt,  “not  on  any  miracle  attending  its  composition,  not 
on  any  form  of  inspiration  confined  to  Biblical  writers,  but 
simply  on  the  unique  phenomenon  of  Hebrew  prophecy  and 
its  culmination  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  So  long 
as  men  recognize  the  distinctive  character  of  Hebrew  prophe¬ 
cy  or  so  long  as  they  respond  to  the  influence  of  Jesus,  the 
volume  which  contains  the  history  of  His  people  and  their 
preparation  for  His  coming,  together  with  the  memories, 
impressions,  and  reflections  of  His  first  disciples,  must  re¬ 
tain  in  their  hearts  and  thoughts  a  place  no  other  book  can 
claim  or  fill.”*  No  inspiration  no  infallibility,  of  course.  No 
infallibility  nothing  but  subjectivism,  be  it  ever  so  distin¬ 
guished  for  scholarship,  science,  or  brilliance.  And  no  think¬ 
ing  person  can  be  satisfied  with  such  an  impasse — no,  not 
when  he  need  not  reject  inspiration  (2  Tim.  3:16). 

The  liberal  wing  of  Christian  scholarship  feels  obliged 
nowadays  to  discard  inspiration  and  the  Bible’s  infallibility, 
thereby  losing  all  interest  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
truth.  There  still  remain  problems  for  the  conservative, 
however,  because  Scripture  contains  figurative  language  as 
well  as  factual.  To  be  sure,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 

'Herbert  George  Wood,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  s.  v.  “Bible: 

Introduction,”  III  :S00. 

'Ibid.,  p.  SOI. 
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“the  literature  of  all  lands  and  tongues  abounds  in  figura¬ 
tive  language.  The  Scriptures  are  no  exception  to  this  uni¬ 
versal  fact.”*  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  wording  is 
literal,  then,  becomes  the  question.  For  example,  so-called 
Dispensationalism  has  been  charged  with  “faulty  and  un- 
scriptural  literalism.”*  So  the  problem  for  hermeneutics  to 
decide  is  just  what  bounds  must  be  set  on  literalism. 

Fairbairn  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  early  as 
Augustine  this  branch  of  inquiry  was  given  consideration. 
Augustine’s  treatise  De  doctrina  Christiana  laid  down  a 
number  of  rules  for  determining  what  is  literal  and  what 
figurative  in  the  Bible.  Fairbairn  himself  is  content  to  make 
but  tw^o  general  observations  and  suggest  but  three  lines  of 
procedure  in  harmony  with  them:  the  observations — “In  the 
first  place  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
by  much  the  larger  number  of  cases  where  the  language  is 
tropical,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  appears  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  language  or  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands. 
Another  class  of  passages  in  which  the  figure  is  also,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  easy  of  detection  are  those  in  which  what 
is  called  synechdoche  prevails”;  the  hermeneutical  principles 
— “The  first  of  these  is  that,  when  anything  is  said  which  if 
taken  according  to  the  letter  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
essential  nature  of  the  subject  spoken  of,  the  language  must 
be  tropical.  A  second  principle  applicable  to  such  cases  is 
that,  if  the  language  taken  literally  would  involve  something 
incongruous  or  morally  improper,  the  figurative  and  not  the 
literal  sense  must  be  the  right  one.  A  third  direction  may 
be  added,  viz.,  that  where  we  have  still  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  language  is  literal  or  figurative  we  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  doubt  resolved  by  referring  to  parallel 
passages  (if  there  be  any  such)  which  treat  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  more  explicit  terms  or  at  greater  length.”* 

Terry,  however,  thinks  “it  is  scarcely  necessary,  and  in¬ 
deed  quite  impracticable,  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  de- 

’Rollin  Thomas  Chafer,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XCV :91  (January,  1938). 

^Oswald' T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  256. 

^Hermeneutical  Manual,  p.  157  ff. 
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termining  when  language  is  used  figuratively  and  when 
literally.  It  is  an  old  and  oft-repeated  hermeneutical  prin¬ 
ciple  that  words  should  be  understood  in  their  literal  sense 
unless  such  literal  interpretation  involves  a  manifest  contra¬ 
diction  or  absurdity.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  principle  when  reduced  to  practice  becomes  simply  an 
appeal  to  every  man's  rational  judgment.  And  what  to  one 
seems  very  absurd  and  improbable  may  be  to  another  alto¬ 
gether  simple  and  self-consistent.  Some  expositors  have 
claimed  to  see  necessity  for  departing  from  the  literal  sense 
where  others  saw  none,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  establish 
any  fixed  rule  that  will  govern  in  all  cases.  Reference  "must 
be  had  to  the  general  character  and  style  of  the  particular 
book,  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  author,  and  to  the  con¬ 
text  and  scope  of  the  particular  passage  in  question.  Espe¬ 
cially  should  strict  regard  be  had  to  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers,  as  determined  by  a  thorough  collation  and  compari¬ 
son  of  all  parallel  passages.  The  same  general  principles 
by  which  we  ascertain  the  grammatico-historical  sense  apply 
also  to  the  interpretation  of  figurative  language,  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  figurative  portions  of  the  Bible 
are  as  certain  and  truthful  as  the  most  prosaic  chapters.”* 

Angus-Green,  though  full  enough  in  treatment  of  figura- 
tives  language,  would  ground  its  hermeneutics  on  just  the 
simple  statement:  “In  order  to  determine  the  sense  of  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  the  rule  of  attention  to 
the  context  already  given  [previously,  when  contemplating 
literalism]  must  be  carefully  observed.  That  a  given  ex¬ 
pression  is  figurative  is  sometimes  stated  or  implied,  the 
meaning  being  th-en  appended.  But  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  look  to  the  general  argument  or  allusions  of  the  passage.”' 

Schodde  has  spoken  no  differently  on  the  subject:  “The 
real  author  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  Holy  Spirit  and  He  it  is 
who  determines  what  the  full  sense  of  a  passage  is,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  or  to  what  a  limited  extent  this  full  sense  may  have 
been  present  to  the  writers.  .  .  .  But  nothing  justifies  a 

^Biblical  Hermeneutics,  new  ed.,  p.  157  ff. 

'Cyclopedic  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  221. 
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human  scholar  in  going  beyond  the  historico-grammatical 
sense  of  a  passage  unless  the  Spirit  has  shown  this  to  be  cor¬ 
rect;  and  hence  too  there  is  no  justification  for  the  fourfold 
sense  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  namely,  a  literal,  an  allegorical,  a  tropological, 
and  an  anagogical,  and  who  accordingly  interpret,  e.g.,  Exo¬ 
dus  20:8  in  the  literal  sense  as  actual  physical  rest,  in  the 
allegorical  as  rest  in  Christ,  in  the  tropological  as  the  rest 
of  the  soul,  and  in  the  anagogical  as  rest  in  heaven,  or  who 
after  the  manner  of  Philo  interpret  the  four  rivers  in  Eden 
(Gen.  2:10-14)  to  signify  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  pru¬ 
dence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice.  All  such  methods 
are  entirely  arbitrary  and  not  justified  by  a  single  fact  in 
the  Word.  That  the  human  factor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
have  had  in  mind  other  thoughts  than  the  divine  or  even 
thoughts  inconsistent  with  the  divine — of  this  there  are  no 
evidences  direct  or  indirect  in  the  Scriptures,  which  declare 
that  ‘air  Scriptures  are  inspired.  Remembering  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  nothing  unworthy  of 
the  Spirit  even  in  such  passing  details  as  the  inquiry  of  the 
author  concerning  the  health  of  Gaius  in  3  John  2  or  when 
in  2  Timony  4:13  Paul  directs  his  pupil  to  bring  with  him 
to  Rome  his  cloak,  books,  and  parchments  from  Troas  or 
when  in  1  Timothy  5:23  Paul  gives  him  medical  advice  for 
his  dyspepsia,  as  also  in  countless  minor  particulars  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  historical  books  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.”* 

Cellerier  admits  that  “the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is 
rendered  difficult  by  its  figurative  language.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  attributing  too  much  to  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
or  of  exciting  too  highly  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter.  The 
work  of  Hermeneutics  is  to  bring  back  the  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bible  to  positive  ideas.  Entering  into  this 
work  are  two  questions  to  be  decided:  (1)  whether  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  or  is  not  figurative,  (2)  and  if  it  is  to  determine  its 
true  sense.”  The  former  of  these  alone  enters  into  our  pres- 


*OutUnes  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  pp.  144-45. 
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ent  discussion.  On  (1)  Cellerier  says  briefly:  “This  inves¬ 
tigation  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  intellectual 
science  alone.  Judgment  and  good  faith,  critical  tact  and 
impartiality  are  also  necessary.  A  few  general  indications 
are  all  that  can  be  given  in  this  connection,  (a)  A  priori. 
The  probability  that  the  language  is  figurative  is  strong  in 
the  poetical  or  sententious  writings  and  also  in  the  oratorical 
and  popular  discourses.  Generally  this  probability  is  aug¬ 
mented  when  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  writer  has  been 
induced  by  his  situation,  his  subject,  or  his  object  to  make 
use  of  such  language.  There  is  a  probability  of  the  same 
kind,  but  much  stronger,  when  the  passage  under  examina¬ 
tion  is  animated  and  highly  wrought  and  seems  to  make 
allusion  to  objects  of  another  nature,  (b)  A  posteriori. 
There  is  a  probability  still  greater  when  the  literal  sense 
would  be  absurd,  as  in  these  words:  ‘This  is  my  body’;  or 
contrary  to  the  instruction  of  the  Scripture,  as  the  promise 
of  a  supper  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  or  unworthy  of  God, 
as  when  the  Bible  attributes  to  Him  the  organs  and  passions 
of  men;  or  immoral,  as  in  the  command  that  is  given  to 
Hosea  the  prophet  to  espouse  a  prostitute;  or,  in  short,  in 
evident  opposition  to  the  context  and  the  object  of  the  writer 
[The  caution  noted  above  must  be  recalled  here,  because 
what  seems  undoubtedly  absurd  to  Cellerier  may  not  seem 
foolish  to  others].  All  these  probabilities,  however,  are  still 
insufficient.  It  is  further  necessary  to  examine  the  passage 
in  all  its  details,  critically,  exegetically,  and  faithfully.  The 
figurative  sense  must  be  sustained  by  all  these  processes  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  true  interpretation.”* 

To  cite  only  one  more  authority  in  hermeneutics  on  the 
subject,  Lockhart  suggests  two  reliable  tests  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  literal  from  the  figurative.  The  so-called  easy  test, 
of  course,  is:  “If  the  literal  meaning  of  any  word  or  ex¬ 
pression  makes  good  sense  in  its  connections,  it  is  literal; 
but  if  the  literal  meaning  does  not  make  good  sense,  it  is 
figurative.”  In  the  second  place  he  affirms:  “Generally  we 

^Biblical  Hermeneutics,  translated  by  Elliott  and  Harsha,  pp.  144-45. 
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may  rely  on  the  usage  of  an  author  and  that  of  kindred 
writers  as  a  good  test  to  determine  the  literal  from  the  fig¬ 
urative.”  Later  on,  the  same  writer  adds  a  sound  piece  of 
counsel:  “Since  the  literal  is  the  most  usual  signification 
of  a  word,  and  therefore  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
the  figurative,  any  term  will  be  regarded  as  literal  until  there 
is  good  reason  for  a  different  understanding.  .  .  .  The 

literal  or  most  usual  meaning  of  a  word,  if  consistent,  should 
be  preferred  to  a  figurative  or  less  usual  signification.’”® 
Doubtless,  then,  the  question  of  literal  or  figurative  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  passage  in  Scripture  resolves  itself  into 
study  of  the  context,  basic  as  that  rule  is  for  all  hermeneu¬ 
tics.  Does  the  whole  passage  permit  of  any  but  a  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  parts?  That  is  the  main  consideration  for 
the  interpreter  to  decide.  But  here  again  there  may  be  room 
for  honest,  scholarly,  justifiable  difference  of  opinion  among 
men  who  are  only  human  and  finite.  Accordingly,  Angus- 
Green  would  point  out  a  significant  cleavage  between  conser¬ 
vative  students  of  prophecy — no  less  a  cleavage  than  that  be¬ 
tween  amillennialism  and  premillennialism :  “Many  are  con¬ 
tent  to  rest  in  these  general  interpretations  without  seeking 
for  literal  and  particular  fulfilments.  Giving  great  weight  to 
the  facts  that  the  Jews  were  types,  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Jew  and  Gentile  is  formally  abolished,  and  that  our 
dispensation  is  spiritual;  thinking,  moreover,  that  the  de¬ 
scriptions  in  prophecy,  if  taken  literally,  would  lead  to  a 
belief  in  the  restoration  of  Judaism,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  a  system  adapted  to  the  infancy  rather  than  the  maturity 
of  the  Church;  finding  that  these  descriptions,  so  far  as  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Jews  is  concerned,  are  not  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  many  prophecies  which  seem 
to  apply  to  them  as  a  nation  are  referred  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Acts 
2:17-21,  Romans  11:26,  they  conclude  that  a  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  whole  series  is  most  consistent  with  the 
tenor  of  Scripture.  Another  class  of  Biblical  students  goes 
further.  Much  of  this  reasoning  they  admit  to  be  true, 


'^Principles  of  Interpretation,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  49-51,  156  ff. 
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deeming  it,  however,  not  all  the  truth.  Finding  that  predic¬ 
tions  even  of  spiritual  blessing  have  had  for  the  most  part 
a  literal  accomplishment,  that  the  Jews  are  spoken  of  under 
both  dispensations  as  still  beloved  for  their  fathers*  sakes, 
that  many  prophecies  (those,  for  example,  which  speak  of 
Israel  and  Judah  in  terms  either  inapplicable  to  the  first 
return  or  written  after  it,  Isa.  11:12;  Hos.  3:5;  Zech.  14) 
remain  unfulfilled;  that  the  language  of  these  prophecies, 
though  often  applicable  in  a  general  sense  to  the  Christian 
church  cannot  be  confined  to  it  without  doing  violence  to  the 
commonest  rules  of  speech;  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
prophecies  having  undoubtedly  an  early  fulfilment  in  Jewish 
history  or  in  the  Christian  church  (as  Isa.  13:9-10;  25:8; 
Hag.  2:6)  seem  referred  to  as  having  fulfilments  still  future 
(Matt.  24:29;  1  Cor.  15:54;  Heb.  12:26),  they  maintain  that, 
besides  a  first  accomplishment  of  many  predictions  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  spiritual  accomplishment  of 
others  under  the  gospel,  many  remain  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
literal  and  more  extended  sense.  They  hold,  therefore, 
throughout,  the  principle  of  literal  interpretation  whether 
the  predictions  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
second  (i.e.,  the  premillennial)  advent  of  Christ,  or  to  the 
establishment  of  His  reign.  Between  these  two  methods  of 
interpretation  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  dis¬ 
cussion  must  decide.  It  may  at  least  be  safely  asserted  that, 
concerning  the  precise  times  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  it  is 
clearly  not  God’s  intention  to  give  us  exact  knowledge.  These 
are  put  in  His  own  power.  The  prophecy  sustains  our  hope 
and  elevates  our  feelings.  It  assures  us  of  the  final  issue  and 
lays  down  certain  prognostics  highly  useful  for  a  moral  and 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  Divine  purpose,  without  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  unhallowed  curiosity.  Even  in  prophecies  which 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  dates  are  often  difficult  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  a  fact  that  should  suggest  humility  and  modesty  in 
interpreting  prophecies  whose  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come.”" 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  therefore,  it  remains  a  personal 


"0/.  cit.,  pp.  247-48. 
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matter  whether  literal  interpretation  is  maintained  for  a  part 
of  the  time  or  for  all,  though  even  the  premillennialist  is 
ready  to  concede  occasional  figures.  (Philosophy  may  have 
something  to  do  with  one’s  outlook  on  Scripture,  too.  More 
of  this,  later.) 

Dallas,  Texas 


^  ^  ^ 


“The  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  life  are  founded 
on  the  Bible.  The  first  and  most  important  study  for  the 
theologian  is,  therefore,  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Luther 
says:  ‘Theologus  sit  scriptuarius.’  The  theologian  is  some¬ 
times  prejudiced  against  the  study  of  exegesis  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  different  interpretations  that  have  been  adopted.  The 
words,  for  example,  recorded  in  Galatians  3:20  have  received 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  diverse  explanations.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  there  is  by  no  means  so  great  a  variety  in 
the  modes  of  interpreting  the  classical  authors  as  in  those  of 
interpreting  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  For  this  fact  there  are 
various  reasons,  some  of  them  resulting  from  the  character 
of  the  interpreter,  some  from  the  importance  of  the  Bible  in 
its  relation  to  the  Christian  scheme,  and  some  from  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  book  itself.  ...  On  this  ac¬ 
count  must  it  be  demanded  of  a  theologian  that  he  enter  on 
the  study  of  the  inspired  volume  with  a  degree  of  modesty 
equal,  at  least,  to  that  which  he  feels  when  he  examines  any 
great  author.  If  he  find  offensive  expressions,  he  must  search 
for  the  ground  of  offence  not  in  the  author  but  in  himself.” — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1844. 


President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

Pillars  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Abram  M.  Long, 
Ph.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  189  pp.  $2.50. 
Dr.  Long,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  of  Philadelphia,  has  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  small  volume  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  features  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  plain,  everyday  language  and  as  such  will  strengthen 
the  faith  of  those  who  may  read  it.  The  themes  are  such 
as  demand  an  extended  consideration,  and  the  treatment 
given  by  Dr.  Long  is  too  brief.  The  themes  considered  are: 
the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  need  of  redemption,  the 
new  birth,  Christ  the  risen  Redeemer,  and  the  personal  return 
of  Christ.  The  book  is  commended  as  being  a  faithful  de¬ 
fense  of  great  truths  too  easily  doubted  in  these  latter  days. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Living  God.  By  Harold  J.  Ockenga, 
Ph.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  176  pp.  $2.00. 
In  this  volume  Dr.  Ockenga  has  displayed  his  unique, 
fresh  style  and  discloses  much  truth  respecting  the  Person 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the  growing  number  of 
books  which  in  later  years  have  been  written  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  it  is  hardly  true  any  more  that  the  average  be¬ 
liever  is  ignorant  concerning  this  theme.  This  book  assays 
to  tell  of  the  various  offices  and  work  of  the  Spirit.  Its  chap¬ 
ter  titles  are  as  follows:  The  Eternal  Spirit,  The  Spirit  in 
Creation,  The  Spirit  in  Common  Grace,  The  Spirit  in  Revela¬ 
tion,  The  Spirit  in  the  Incarnation,  The  Spirit  in  Prophecy, 
The  Spirit  in  Regeneration,  The  Spirit  in  Sanctification,  The 
Snirit  in  Redemption,  The  Spirit  in  Prayer,  The  Spirit  in 
The  Spirit  in  Soul-Winning,  The  Spirit  of  Power, 
The  Spirit  in  Symbols,  and  The  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

There  are  certain  relationships  which  the  believer  sustains 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  well  defined  and  truly  set  forth 
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in  the  New  Testament.  This  volume,  however,  offers  no  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  the  benefits  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  as 
Paraclete  can  be  secured.  As  a  general  statement  respecting 
the  Person  and  work  of  the  Spirit,  the  book  may  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Standing  on  the  Promises.  By  Charles  J.  Woodbridge, 
Ph.D.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  203  pp.  $2.00. 

As  is  hardly  suggested  by  the  title  alone,  this  volume  is  a 
series  of  studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  publisher  declares: 
“Dr.  Woodbridge  has  put  into  print  the  results  of  his  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  Readers  will  recognize  here 
the  substance  of  his  years  of  incisive  teaching.  Twenty-eight 
essays,  following  in  general  the  chapters  of  Acts,  bring  clear, 
refreshing  insight  into  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  its 
preaching,  and  its  power.  Run  through  the  chapter  titles  and 
notice  the  unusually  helpful  outline  they  afford.” 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  disclosed  his  virile  person¬ 
ality  and  his  grasp  of  the  things  historical.  The  book  is 
timely  and  true  and  therefore  commended. 

Inside  Facts  on  Europe.  By  G.  P.  Raud.  European  Chris¬ 
tian  Mission,  1101  East  35th  St.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 
248  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  summing  up  of  religious  conditions  in 
Europe  after  the  recent  World  War  by  one  who  is  long  ex¬ 
perienced  in  service  and  contact  with  the  various  countries 
being  considered.  The  book  deals  with  conditions  in  Russia, 
the  Protestant  countries,  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 
the  Greek  Catholic  countries.  This  survey  also  deals  with 
the  Jews  and  Moslems  of  Europe.  As  a  textbook  and  author¬ 
ity  on  a  very  vital  situation  in  the  world,  this  book  is  most 
useful  and  to  be  recommended. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

An  Analysis  of  Knowledge  and  Valuation.  By  Clarence 
Irving  Lewis,  Edgar  Pierce  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Harvard  University.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  1946.  567  pp.  $6.00. 

In  the  field  of  philosophy,  axiology  or  the  problem  of  value 
is  undoubtedly  the  main  issue  of  our  day.  The  scholarly  work 
by  Professor  Lewis  is  a  presentation  of  his  studies  in  this 
field  in  preparation  for  later  work  in  the  field  of  ethics.  It 
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will  undoubtedly  fill  a  large  place  as  a  reference  and  text  in 
this  field. 

The  approach  of  Professor  Lewis  is  by  way  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  tradition  of  Charles  Pierce  and  William  James.  He 
attempts  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  rationalistic  real¬ 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  nominalism  on  the  other.  He  holds 
that  all  a  priori  judgments  in  the  field  of  value  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  theoretical.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  that  em¬ 
pirical  judgments  of  value  can  only  have  probability.  In 
keeping  with  most  modern  philosophers,  he  denies  finality  to 
any  value  judgments. 

The  work  begins  with  an  exploration  of  the  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  relation  to  value,  and  with  this  the  whole  problem  of 
meaning.  He  holds  that  ethics,  epistemology  and  meaning 
are  inseparably  connected.  In  his  theory  of  meaning  he 
avoids  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  that  words  are  mere 
language,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  words  are  norms.  His 
theory  of  knowledge  is  basically  empirical  and  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  instrumentalism  of  John  Dewey.  He  holds 
that  values  are  in  the  end  a  form  of  empirical  knowledge. 
His  discussion  in  Book  III  of  the  work  on  “Valuation”  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  known  to  the  reviewer.  He  explores 
every  conceivable  type  and  aspect  of  valuation. 

Like  most  modern  works  in  the  field  of  value,  the  author 
with  all  his  scholarship  never  escapes  the  relativism  that  is 
inevitable  to  his  philosophic  position.  For  believers  in  divine 
revelation  with  a  definite  a  priori  system  of  ethics  and  of 
values,  the  Bible  provides  a  satisfying  and  specific  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  philosopher.  The  field  of  axiology  cannot 
escape  its  relativism,  humanism,  and  its  basic  ego-centric 
predicament  apart  from  a  recognition  that  an  absolute  and 
eternal  norm  of  value  must  proceed  from  an  absolute  and 
eternal  God,  and  must  be  made  known  to  man  by  revelation 
rather  than  through  analysis  of  empirical  knowledge.  This 
work  will,  however,  be  of  interest  to  advanced  students  of 
philosophy. 

Building  Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones.  By  N.  A. 

Woychuk,  A.M.,  Th.D.  Foreword  by  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 

Chafer.  Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio, 

1947.  198  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  delightfully  practical  and  devotional  exposition 
of  1  Corinthians  3:8-15.  The  passage  is  taken  as  embracing 
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the  essential  elements  of  Christian  life,  hope,  and  reward. 
The  work  is  replete  with  homiletical  illustrations  and  is  popu¬ 
lar  in  its  form  of  presentation. 

Beginning  with  the  need  for  the  foundation  which  God 
laid  and  our  being  established  on  this  foundation  by  faith  in 
Christ,  Dr.  Woychuk  proceeds  to  evaluate  the  Christian  life 
in  the  terms  of  the  passage:  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  He  interprets  gold  as  fellowship  in 
the  presence  of  God,  silver  as  fellowship  with  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians,  precious  stones  as  souls  led  to  Christ.  The  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  represent  various  standards  of  temporal  work, 
all  alike  subject  to  destruction  by  the  fire  of  judgment.  The 
book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  rewards.  Whether  or  not  the 
exposition  will  agree  in  all  details  with  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  all  will  find  this  volume  helpful  and  inspiring.  It 
is  an  excellent  book  to  give  to  immature  Christians  who  need 
establishing  in  the  faith  and  an  over-all  picture  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  its  challenge.  It  will  also  be  helpful  to 
preachers  in  its  exposition  and  abundant  illustrations. 

The  Uneasy  Conscience  of  Modern  Fundamentalism.  By 

Carl  F.  Henry,  M.A.,  Th.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1947.  89  pp.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Henry’s  latest  book  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  provocative  volumes  to  come  from  the  evangelical  press 
for  some  time.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  well  expressed  in 
the  title — Fundamentalists  have  or  at  least  ought  to  have  an 
uneasy  conscience  in  regard  to  their  silence  concerning  the 
Christian  answer  to  the  political,  social,  and  moral  problems 
of  our  day.  Dr.  Henry  is  speaking  for  a  vocal  segment  of 
Fundamentalists  who  prefer  to  call  themselves  evangelicals 
in  demanding  decisive  and  united  Christian  action  on  the 
w’orld-wide  social  issues  of  our  day. 

His  thesis  is  that  Fundamentalists  in  rejecting  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  modernism  have  gone  too  far  in  rejection  of  their 
social  program.  He  insists  that  the  Christian  message  is 
always  an  ethical  one,  that  any  divorce  of  Fundamentalism 
from  ethics  can  only  be  most  embarrassing,  and  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  in  support  of  this  Fundamentalist  inaction  and  si¬ 
lence  are  unsound  and  unscriptural.  He  insists  that  the  is¬ 
sue  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  its  various  in¬ 
terpretations  by  premillennialists  and  amillennialists  does  not 
basically  affect  the  issue.  He  labels  the  two  thieves  on  the 
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cross  by  the  titles  humanism  and  Fundamentalism — the  one 
believing  Jesus  had  “no  contribution  to  suffering  humanity” 
and  the  other  “wanted  to  be  remembered  in  the  indefinite  fu¬ 
ture.”  Christ’s  reply  was,  ‘‘Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise.”  Dr.  Henry  therefore  calls  the  church  to  an  awak¬ 
ening  “to  the  relevance  of  its  redemptive  message  to  the 
global  predicament,  a  stressing  of  evangelical  agreements,  a 
discard  of  elements  tending  to  cut  the  nerve  of  compassion 
for  the  world,  and  a  restudy  of  eschatology  to  avoid  dissipat¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  Fundamentalists  in  controversy  on  secon¬ 
dary  positions.” 

Dr.  Henry  calls  also  for  a  change  in  world-thinking  re¬ 
garding  Christian  doctrine.  He  contends  for  a  fair  hearing 
of  Christian  philosophy  and  doctrine  in  the  academic  world. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  while  courses 
in  philosophy  in  our  universities  explore  every  conceivable 
viewpoint  without  respect  to  its  objective  worth,  seldom  if 
ever  is  evangelicalism  given  mention,  much  less  a  fair  pre¬ 
sentation.  He  believes  that  the  Christian  world-view  must 
also  be  pressed  upon  the  masses.  He  calls  for  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  Christian  schools,  more  effective  use  of  churches,  Chris¬ 
tian  voice  and  participation  in  the  political  scene.  Where 
evangelicals  cannot  change  the  course  of  events  or  the  social 
situation,  they  at  least  can  protest  and  be  vocal  in  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  answer.  The  work  closes  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  “The  Dawn  of  a  New  Reformation.”  Speaking  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  need  than  as  a  prophet.  Dr.  Henry 
states  that  “the  need  for  a  vital  evangelicalism  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  world  need.”  While  he  concedes  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  Christian  task  is  not  to  correct  social,  moral,  and  po¬ 
litical  conditions,  and  instead  is  redemptive,  it  should  never¬ 
theless  lend  its  aid  to  any  course  or  cause  which  will  improve 
world  conditions. 

Dr.  Henry  intended  this  volume  to  provoke  discussion  and 
his  purpose  has  already  been  fulfilled.  As  a  formal  statement 
of  Biblical  theology  on  the  points  at  issue,  however,  the  work 
leaves  much  unsaid.  The  argument  is  more  from  common 
sense  and  appeal  to  reason  than  an  ordered  presentation  of 
revelation  on  the  points  at  issue.  There  is  scarcely  a  specific 
Scripture  reference  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  and  such 
Scriptures  as  are  presented  fall  short  of  proving  the  main 
points  at  issue.  The  question  after  all  is  whether  the  church 
has  as  its  main  purpose  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and 
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the  winning  of  the  lost  or  whether  it  is  fundamentally  com¬ 
mitted  to  world  improvement.  While  Dr.  Henry  is  clear  on 
giving  the  Gospel  preeminent  place,  he  does  not  face  the  fact 
that  energy  expended  in  the  direction  of  social,  political,  and 
moral  reform  must  be  subtracted  from  evangelism.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  basic  question  of  whether  much  permanent 
good  will  eventuate  in  forcing  a  Christian  ethic  on  non- 
Christians.  It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion  that  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  book  is  its  failure  to  show  that  Christ,  Paul, 
Peter,  and  the  other  apostles  followed  the  same  principles  in 
regard  to  the  social,  moral,  and  political  issues  of  their  day 
as  Dr.  Henry  would  have  us  accept  for  our  day.  While  the 
ethical  demand  of  God  toward  the  unsaved  is  clear  enough, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  correct  the  major  political  abuses  of 
the  day;  no  effort  was  expended  to  curb  immorality  of  the 
unsaved.  The  appeal  was  always  personal  and  to  the  be¬ 
liever.  The  argument  for  unified  evangelical  action  on  moral, 
political,  and  social  issues  in  relation  to  the  unsaved  world 
must  in  the  end  rest  on  expediency  rather  than  Scriptural 
warrant. 

There  are  some  unfortunate  errors  in  spelling  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  arose  in  the  proof  reading.  Millennial  in  all  its 
forms  (except  nullenarian)  uses  two  “n’s”  and  pre millennial 
and  postmillennial  never  use  the  hyphen.  Summnn  bonam 
(p.  54)  should  have  been  anmninm  bonnm.  Evangelicals 
should  at  least  agree  on  spelling.  On  the  whole  the  book  is 
well  edited,  pleasing  in  appearance,  and  has  frequent  foot¬ 
notes  relating  the  discussion  to  various  contemporary  works. 
Above  all,  it  probes  questions  of  real  moment  to  every  Fun¬ 
damentalist  who  is  not  afraid  to  think  and  who  is  willing  to 
read  a  book  that  may  hurt  him.  Every  Fundamentalist  will 
do  well  to  read  this  book  thoroughly  whether  or  not  he  can 
agree  with  the  author  in  details.  Dr.  Henry  has  done  a  real 
service  in  providing  the  material  in  this  book — first  given  as 
popular  lectures  at  Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions 
in  Boston.  Of  interest  to  seminarians  is  that  this  book  with 
its  introduction  by  President  Harold  John  Ockenga  of  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  and  Dr.  Henry,  one  of  Fuller  Semi¬ 
nary’s  professors,  gives  a  key  to  the  principles  guiding  this 
new  and  promising  institution. 

What  Is  a  Man.  By  Robert  Russell  Wicks.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  224  pp.  $2.75. 

Here  is  a  work  that  gives  the  liberal  answer  to  the  basic 
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questions  of  life.  Preceded  by  two  other  volumes,  The  Rea- 
son  /or  Living  and  One  Generation  and  Another,  this  volume 
attempts  to  orient  man  and  relate  him  to  his  theological,  so¬ 
cial,  and  moral  world. 

The  author,  who  has  been  dean  of  the  Chapel  at  Princeton 
University  since  1928,  frankly  views  the  Bible  on  the  level  of 
mythology,  but  nevertheless  containing  a  summary  of  the 
religious  experience  of  people  in  different  generations.  He 
touches  lightly  on  most  theological  and  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions  and  attempts  a  plausible  answer  to  them  in  terms  that 
one  uneducated  in  theology  or  philosophy  can  understand.  He 
discusses  creation — which  includes  what  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  in  nature,  revelation  (through  human  experience),  and 
two  human  natures  possessed  by  all,  one  selfish,  the  other  un¬ 
selfish  or  loving.  He  accepts  the  sovereignty  of  God  along 
the  pattern  of  modern  neo-supernaturalists.  He  touches  on 
moral  obligations,  omnipotence  of  God  (His  power  to  make 
all  things  come  out  all  right),  human  and  divine  freedom,  and 
forgiveness.  The  author  believes  in  a  personal  God  who  is 
like  an  omnipotent  and  all-patient  Father,  who  in  the  end 
brings  everything  to  a  good  conclusion.  There  are  really  no 
unbelievers — everyone  believes  in  something  outside  himself. 
There  is  no  real  judgment  of  God  upon  sin — only  correction. 
The  goal  of  life  is  to  be  converted  from  the  self-life  to  the 
love-life,  and  this  principally  by  forces  latent  in  every  man. 

The  book  is  interesting  to  read.  The  author  may  be 
justly  accused  of  being  thin  in  his  argument  and  devoid  of 
a  true  Biblical  theology,  but  he  cannot  be  charged  with  dull¬ 
ness.  He  has  a  gift  for  discussing  great  problems  of  human 
thought  in  easy  terms.  He  is  somewhat  to  the  left  theo¬ 
logically  even  of  most  modern  liberals,  has  no  place  for  a 
righteous  God,  substitutionary  atonement,  or  other  great 
fundamentals.  For  him,  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  the  sum  of  all 
true  theology.  At  best,  he  is  a  religious  humanist. 

Calvinism  in  Times  of  Crisis.  Addresses  delivered  at  the 

Third  American  Calvinistic  Conference  (August,  1946). 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids.  134  pp.  $1.50. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  reaffirmations  of  the  old  faith  in 
relation  to  modern  problems.  The  addresses  included  in  this 
volume  were  delivered  at  Calvin  College  and  Seminary  in 
AugusJ:,  1946,  at  a  conference  of  Calvinistic  scholars  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  relation  of  Calvinism  to  freedom,  to 
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communism,  to  the  current  scientific  outlook,  to  humanism, 
and  to  modern  American  theology  are  discussed  in  separate 
addresses.  The  book  also  includes  the  conference  program, 
greetings,  and  resolutions.  For  those  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  conservative  theology  of  our  day,  this  book  affords 
an  unusual  combination  of  scholarship  and  practical  relation 
to  current  thought  and  world  problems. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  Jews  of  Hadramaut  (in  Hebrew).  By  Touvia  Ash¬ 
kenazi.  Reprint  from  Edoth,  A  Quarterly  for  Folklore 
and  Ethnology,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  1-2,  Oct.,  1946-Jan.,  1947, 
published  by  the  Palestine  Institute  of  Folklore  and  Eth¬ 
nology,  Jerusalem. 

Until  recently  it  was  not  known  that  there  were  Jewish 
communities  in  Hadramaut  in  southern  Arabia.  In  April, 
1945,  a  certain  Yihya  ®Awad  Habani  came  from  Haban  in 
Hadramaut  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  immigration  of  all  the 
Jews  of  Haban  to  Palestine.  From  him  the  information  was 
gleaned  which  goes  to  make  up  this  study. 

Apparently  for  many  years  the  position  of  the  Jews  in 
Hadramaut  had  been  secure,  but  the  end  of  World  War  II 
found  their  condition  both  precarious  and  difficult.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  tradition  Jews  settled  in  this  area  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Second  Temple.  They  had  no  written  his¬ 
tory;  all  is  oral.  The  reason  for  their  present  desire  to  emi¬ 
grate  from  their  homes  is  the  persecution  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  three  sons.  This  persecution  of  the  Jews  has  taken  the 
form  of  imposition  of  taxes,  pressure  to  change  their  faith 
to  Islam,  etc. 

There  are  but  450  Jews  in  Haban  and  about  250  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  They  possess  the  works  of  Maimonides, 
the  Shulchan  Aruch,  Talmud,  Mishna,  Gemara,  et  al.  For 
the  most  part  these  Jews  are  goldsmiths  for  their  Arab  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  keep  all  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  are  strict  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  rite  of  circumcision.  In  cus¬ 
toms  they  are  like  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  How¬ 
ever,  they  differ  outwardly — they  are  tall  and  powerful.  They 
have  two  synagogues  in  Haban  and  an  elementary  school  for 
instruction  in  the  Bible.  They  do  not  have  priests  nor  Le- 
vites.  No  monuments  nor  markers  are  to  be  found  in  their 
cemetery.  Polygamy  prevails  among  them,  some  having  two 
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or  three  wives.  Instead  of  a  wedding  ring  the  groom  gives 
the  bride  a  silver  coin.  The  women  are  veiled.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  because  of  the  absence  of  priests  and  Levites 
among  them  that  light  may  yet  be  thrown  on  the  question  of 
the  ten-tribe  kingdom  of  Israel  (p.  71).  Our  information  is 
too  scant  and  insufficiently  authenticated  to  draw  any  long- 
range  conclusions  from  this  material.  The  way  is  now  open 
for  a  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  life  and  customs 
of  this  Jewish  community. 

Perseus  and  the  Gorgon.  By  Cornelia  S.  Hulst,  M.A., 

M.Pd.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill.,  1946. 

221  pp.  $4.50. 

Mrs.  Hulst  has  always  shown  a  keen  interest  in  classical 
studies,  and  this  work  at  the  ripe  age  of  81  reveals  that  in¬ 
terest  to  be  far  from  waning.  Her  previous  works  on  Homer 
and  the  prophets,  and  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  et  al.  have 
been  well  received. 

The  starting-point  of  the  authoress’  study  was  her  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  strange  figures  of  the  Gorgo’s  temple  and 
the  thought  that  beneath  the  Greek  myth  lay  the  fact  that 
the  Gorgon  had  been  an  actual  deity  worshipped  in  this  tem¬ 
ple  and  accompanied  by  the  very  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Perseus’  myth.  The  excavations  at  Tell  Halaf  in  Upper 
Mesopotamia  which  brought  to  light  a  prehistoric  temple- 
palace  with  sculptured  figures  of  the  gods  of  Corfu,  appeared 
to  give  direction  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  concerning 
the  historical  character  of  details  of  the  myth.  The  writer 
builds  upon  the  theory  advanced  by  Schliemann  that  Perseus 
was  in  the  main  a  historical  character,  an  early  king,  around 
whom  mythical  additions  had  been  made. 

For  the  writer  the  explanation  of  the  myth  lies  in  the  his¬ 
torical  conflict  between  the  Asiatic  and  Semitic  Queen  Hat- 
shepsat  and  the  Aryan  Thothmose  III  (pp.  24,  44,  et  passim). 
After  discussing  the  racial  and  family  connections  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XVIII  Dynasty  of  Thebes,  she  notes  (p.  24) : 
“Those  racial  and  family  connections  account  sufficiently  for 
the  opposed  claims  and  policies  of  Queen  Hatshepsat,  which 
were  mainly  Libyan,  Asiatic,  while  those  of  Thothmose  III 
were  Aryan,  as  will  be  seen.  The  wars  of  Thothmose  III 
against  the  allies  and  confederates  of  Queen  Hatshepsat 
were,  thus,  racial  and  religious  as  well  as  dynastic — ^they 
were  fought  under  the  Aryan  Bull-god  on  the  Pharaoh’s  side, 
while  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  they  were  fought  under 
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the  Semitic  Lioness-goddess,  the  Serpent-god,  the  Libyan  Hip¬ 
popotamus-goddess,  and  the  Crocodile-god.” 

To  state  that  the  Semitic  neighbors  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
have  never  been  agricultural  people  is  too  broad  an  assertion. 
The  distinction  drawn  between  Aryan  worship  and  Semitic 
(p.  26)  is  not  valid.  Semitic  peoples  worshipped  El,  Baal, 
and  others;  the  Hebrews  worshipped  the  Lord.  Mrs.  Hulst 
identifies  Gorgo  with  Ishtar,  Ashtaroth,  and  Ashirat  (p.  38). 
The  origins  of  the  living  Gorgons  excavated  in  Athens  and 
Corfu  were  Asiatic  (p.  86).  The  prototype  of  the  Parthenon 
is  said  to  be  in  Gorgo’s  temple  in  Corfu  (p.  95).  The  writer 
claims  (p.  114)  that  the  Hyksos  Pharaoh  Apopi  (expelled 
from  Egypt  cir.  1577  B.C.)  must  have  been  the  king  who 
built  the  temple  of  Gorgo  in  Corfu.  She  espouses  the  view 
of  Doerpfeld  that  the  improved  quality  in  building  in  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries  about  1500  B.C.  was  probably  due  to  the 
infiux  of  the  highly  cultured  Hyksos  people  so  recently  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Egypt  (p.  121).  The  writer’s  solution  to  the 
question  of  the  silence  of  the  Greeks  on  the  matter  of  the 
historical  character  of  Perseus  and  Gorgon  is  far  from  con¬ 
vincing  (p.  139). 

By  way  of  summary,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
kernel  of  the  Perseus  myth  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  great 
racial  and  religious  conflicts  between  Thothmose  III  of  Egypt 
and  the  Asiatics.  Perseus  (the  destroyer)  was  able  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  temple  of  the  Gorgon  (the  terrible)  and  make  way 
for  the  new  regime  instituted  by  Thothmose  III.  In  our 
opinion  the  writer  has  proved  her  main  thesis  of  the  historical 
kernel  of  the  conflict,  but  the  details  are  open  to  question. 

The  book  is  beautifully  bound  and  well  illustrated.  There 
are  more  than  eighty  well-chosen  illustrations.  There  is  a 
good  bit  of  needless  repetition  which  does  not  build  the  ar¬ 
gument,  but  rather  retards  it.  Mrs.  Hulst  finds  (p.  188)  the 
basis  for  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Greek  mysteries.  This  sup¬ 
position  has  been  advanced  before,  but  it  does  not  gain  in 
truth  by  repetition.  The  institution  goes  back  to  the  Pass- 
over  celebration  as  is  clearly  stated  in  the  New  Testament 
records. 

The  Commentary  of  Levi  ben  Gersom  (Gersonides)  on 

THE  Book  of  Job.  Trans,  from  the  Hebrew  by  Abraham 

L.  Lassen,  D.H.L.  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1946. 

266  pp. 

Levi  ben  Gersom  (generally  known  as  Gersonides)  came 
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of  a  family  of  great  learning.  He  was  born  in  1288,  at  Bag- 
ncls,  the  Provence.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
His  was  a  ready  pen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  gath¬ 
ered  the  material  for  most  of  his  writings.  The  versatility 
of  his  mind  is  attested  to  by  his  works  on  logic,  metaphysics, 
psychology,  physiology,  mathematics,  physics,  commentaries 
on  Averroes,  Talmudic  treatises,  astronomy,  and  Biblical 
commentaries.  The  translation  work  of  Dr.  Lassen  is  on  the 
whole  very  good. 

The  commentary  is  of  the  nature  of  a  philosophical  exe¬ 
gesis,  which  is  possible  from  the  nature  of  the  book  com¬ 
mented  upon.  It  embodies  about  three-quarters  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  set  forth  in  his  famous  work.  The  Wars  of  the  Lord  (in 
Hebrew).  Gersonides  employed  a  threefold  method  in  this 
work:  (1)  first  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  words  and  their 
meaning;  (2)  the  contents  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole;  (3) 
the  general  principles  underlying  the  discourse. 

Lassen  subsumes  the  philosophic  ideas  underlying  the 
commentary  under  five  heads:  (1)  the  world  and  its  order; 
(2)  the  active  intellect;  (3)  the  soul  and  its  destiny;  (4)  the 
problem  of  God’s  omniscience  and  (5)  Divine  Providence. 
The  cosmology  of  Gersonides  is  Aristotelian,  infused  with 
Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  elements.  Creation  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  direct  act  of  God  and  a  series  of  emanations.  What 
Aristotle  designated  the  World-Soul,  Gersonides  calls  the 
Active  Intellect.  It  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  activities  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Gersonides  holds  that  in  the  hylic  part 
of  the  soul  there  is  a  potentiality  for  developing  pure  thought. 
By  means  of  the  Active  Intellect  this  potentiality  is  developed 
into  actuality.  When  man  unites  with  Intellect,  he  unites  in¬ 
directly  with  God.  On  the  matter  of  God’s  omniscience  Ger¬ 
sonides  held  that  God’s  knowledge  differs  totally  from  that  of 
man,  the  position  taken  by  Maimonides  also.  God  knows 
beforehand  the  actions  of  many  as  possibles,  but  not  as  de¬ 
termined,  thus  saving  human  freedom.  As  for  Providence, 
it  is  extended  to  beings  in  a  general  way  only,  that  is,  through 
the  order  established  by  God  in  the  sublunar  world.  The 
author  holds  that  (p.  xvi)  “special  Providence  consists  not 
in  the  performance  of  any  miraculous  deeds  on  behalf  of  the 
recipient,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  man  who  is  also 
the  righteous,  is  the  recipient  of  information,  through  the 
Active  Intellect,  of  events  impending  to  come  upon  him  by 
the  determination  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Being  thus  in¬ 
formed  ahead,  he  escapes  the  evil,  or  brings  about  the  good.” 
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Gersonides  has  as  his  aim  in  the  commentary  the  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  God  extends  His  providence  to  individuals  of 
the  human  race  and  thus  calls  them  to  account  for  their  acts, 
or  not.  The  author  holds  that  evils  happening  to  man  are 
generally  due  to  matter  or  accident,  that  is,  they  either  begin 
in  man  himself,  or  arise  through  external  causes. 

The  views  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  philosophic  con¬ 
cepts  of  Gersonides’  times,  and  are  not  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  remainder  of  the  revelation  of  God  even  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  author’s  derivations  are  quite  arbitrary  and 
insupportable  in  the  explanations  of  words.  For  example, 
he  derives  the  word  “Satan”  from  a  verb  “to  deviate”  (p.  11) ; 
his  translation  of  the  word  “behold”  as  “entwine”  (p.  63); 
his  rendering  of  “rephaim”  as  “grains  of  seed”  (p.  160); 
the  alternatives  for  ra*ah  as  “forbear  and  flatter”  (p.  222). 
The  personality  of  Satan  is  apparently  denied  in  the  words 
“the  evil  thoughts  in  man,  which  are  called  Satan”  (p.  13). 
The  author’s  views  on  astrology  which  run  throughout  the 
commentary,  credited  to  Job’s  idea  of  the  cause  for  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  are  long  discredited.  Job’s  woes  are  supposed  to 
stem  from  the  fact  that  he  was  born  under  the  wrong  con¬ 
stellation.  Job’s  great  perplexity  is  attributed  “to  his  being 
deficient  in  the  study  of  philosophy”  (p.  14).  Whatever  Job 
may  have  lacked,  he  did  not  want  for  philosophy.  The  hu¬ 
man  will  may  change  astrological  indications  (p.  20) ;  this  is 
the  escape  from  the  otherwise  hopeless  position  into  which 
men  are  placed  by  the  accident  of  their  birth. 

The  translation  of  4:2  (p.  23)  is  unwarranted  and  con¬ 
trary  to  canons  of  Hebrew  grammar;  the  emendation  of  15:11 
(p.  106)  is  unwarranted;  and  the  interpretation  of  15:24  (p. 
106)  is  strange  indeed.  As  Gersonides  sees  it,  the  solution  of 
Elihu  is  the  correct  one.  He  explains  it  thus:  “But  some 
thinkers  assume  that  some  happenings  are  determined  by 
God  according  to  the  righteousness  or  wickedness  of  man, 
while  others  are  not  determined  by  Him,  because  He  does  not 
extend  His  providence  to  all  men,  only  to  some  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  it,  as  it  will  be  explained  in  what  follows.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Elihu  and  it  is  essentially  true,  as  will  be  seen 
later”  (p.  86). 

The  author’s  observations  on  science  (p.  60,  also  p.  266 
et  al.)  are  impossible  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  science 
today.  God’s  explanation  of  His  dealings  with  man  (p.  264) 
rests  upon  the  position  that  all  depends  upon  the  various  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  stars.  The  Scriptures  know  of  no  such 
solution,  nor  does  the  Book  of  Job  itself  confirm  this  view. 
The  commentary  is  interesting  from  the  angle  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  approach  attempted,  but  it  is  neither  tenable  nor 
Biblical. 

The  Lives  op  the  Prophets.  By  Charles  Cutler  Torrey. 
Monograph  Series,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature.  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
Philadelphia,  1946.  53  pp.  $1.50. 

In  this  little  volume  Professor  Charles  C.  Torrey  gives  us 
the  Greek  text  and  translation  of  a  little  known  extra-Bib- 
lical  work,  dating  from  the  first  century  A.D.  Dr.  Torrey 
utilizes  to  good  advantage  the  work  done  on  this  collection  of 
legends  by  Eberhard  Nestle.  The  author  contends  that  the 
language  of  the  original  document  was  Hebrew,  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  from  the  unmistakable  translation  idiom.  This  is 
the  first  English  version  of  the  legends  and  is  indeed  wel¬ 
come. 

The  “Lives”  vary  in  length  from  twenty-two  lines  to  a 
single  line  (Joel).  The  selections  supplement  the  Scriptural 
accounts.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  met  with  in  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  where  extended  summaries  oc¬ 
cur  of  the  narratives  in  the  books  of  Kings.  After  a  pointed 
discussion  of  the  recensions  of  the  “Lives”  the  writer  sur¬ 
veys  the  different  studies  carried  out  on  the  text  through  the 
past  century  until  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

The  text  treats  the  lives  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Hosea,  Micah  the  Morashtite,  Amos,  Joel,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah  son 
of  Iddo,  Malachi,  Nathan,  Ahijah,  Joed,  Azariah,  Zechariah 
son  of  Jehoiada,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  Very  noticeable  is  the 
number  of  place  names  which  are  unknown  to  us  from  either 
the  Christian  Onomastica  or  the  rabbinical  writings,  which 
appear  in  the  legends  (p.  10). 

Dr.  Torrey’s  position  on  Messianic  prophecy  is  made  clear 
by  his  statement  that  “since  the  prophets  were  believed  to 
be  clairvoyant,  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  foretelling  (in 
veiled  manner)  events  of  especial  importance  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  it  was  inevitable  that  Christian  scribes  should  now 
and  then  insert  passages  to  show  that  this  or  that  prophet 
had  predicted  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  Messiah”  (p.  9).  Such 
summary  dismissal  of  Messianic  prophecy  will  not  square 
with  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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Interesting  details  are  those  connected  with  the  account 
of  the  life  of  Jonah  from  which  arose  the  rabbinical  legend 
that  the  son  mentioned  in  1  Kings  17:17  was  the  prophet 
Jonah  himself  (pp.  41,  42,  footnote  46).  An  interesting 
analogy  to  the  Christian  tradition  is  found  in  the  life  of 
Jeremiah  (pp.  9,  35,  36) :  “Jeremiah  also  gave  a  sign  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  that  their  idols  would  be  shaken  and  their 
gods  made  with  hands  would  all  collapse,  when  there  should 
arrive  in  Egypt  a  virgin  bearing  a  child  of  divine  appearance. 
Wherefore  even  to  the  present  time  they  honor  a  virgin 
mother,  and  placing  a  babe  in  a  manger  they  bow  down  to 
it.  .  .  .  This  prophet  .  .  .  said  to  those  who  were 

present:  ‘The  Lord  departed  from  Sinai  into  heaven,  and 
he  will  again  come  with  might;  and  this  shall  be  for  you 
the  sign  of  his  appearance,  when  all  the  Gentiles  worship  a 
piece  of  wood.' "  Indications  point  to  the  hand  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  this  section.  An  appendix  to  the  volume  treats  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  reptiles  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  his  life.  The  legend  from  Alexandria  has  the  prophet  per¬ 
form  in  Egypt  a  work  like  that  credited  to  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland.  This  discussion  (pp.  49-52)  is  well  prepared  and 
cogent,  as  is  the  entire  study.  Dr.  Torrey  does  not  disap¬ 
point  those  who  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  thorough  and 
capable  scholar. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Addresses  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  By  H.  A.  Ironside, 

Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  2  vols.,  723  pp. 

$6.00. 

To  many  people  in  many  lands  the  name  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  Ironside  are  both  familiar.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  who  hold  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  who 
delight  in  having  its  truths  brought  to  them  in  language 
that  is  simple  in  its  statement,  clear  in  its  expression,  prac¬ 
tical  in  its  application,  and  yet  profound  in  its  unfolding  of 
the  deep  things  of  God.  Dr.  Ironside  is  particularly  gifted 
of  God  in  these  respects  as  a  Bible  teacher.  His  method  is 
expository  and  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  two  volumes  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  are  another  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  volumes  previously  published  on  many 
books  of  the  Bible.  Like  other  books  which  have  come  from 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Ironside,  these  volumes  consist  of  a  se- 
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ries  of  addresses  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Moody 
Memorial  Church  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  the  pastor. 
The  addresses  were  stenographically  reported  at  the  time  of 
preaching  and  afterward  edited  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  printed.  The  method  of  address  is  expository  and  the 
content  of  the  messages  is  the  product  of  years  of  devout 
and  thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  of  superficiality 
marks  or  mars  these  volumes.  The  eighty  addresses  treat 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  sections  of  varying  length,  each  ad¬ 
dress  presenting  the  full  and  clear  message  of  its  particular 
passage  or  section.  No  mutilating,  verse-by-verse  dissipat¬ 
ing  method  is  given  place  in  this  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  “Son  of  Man.”  Each  address  is  the  exposition  of  a 
group  of  verses  in  which  a  particular  subject  or  truth  is 
presented. 

It  is  a  joy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  commend  these  vol¬ 
umes  to  the  public  in  general  and  to  Christians  in  particular. 
One  desires  that  all  men  everywhere  might  be  privileged  to 
read  these  addresses,  for  the  reading  of  them  would  with  cer¬ 
tainty  not  only  enlighten  but  enrich. 

My  Sermon  Notes  on  Parables  and  Metaphors.  By  W.  P. 

Van  Wyk.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  110 

pp.  $1.50. 

This  volume  of  sermon  notes  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  P.  Van 
Wyk  is  another  in  the  line  of  My  Sermon  Notes  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  age  is  a  return 
to  the  proper  function  of  preaching  by  those  who  have  been 
set  apart  to  that  high  and  honored  ministry.  The  ethical 
discourse  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  pulpit  is  neither 
authoritative  in  its  utterance  nor  satisfying  in  its  effect.  It 
does  not  bear  a  living  message  of  light  to  men  who  are  in 
death  and  darkness.  It  lacks  the  convincing  and  convicting 
authority  of  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  The  sermon  notes  in 
this  volume  set  forth  in  striking  contrast  the  message  of  the 
Scriptures  by  expository  method.  This  method  alone  can 
fulfill  the  proper  function  of  preaching,  since  it  is  the 
preacher’s  responsibility  to  “preach  the  Word”  rather  than 
preach  from  it. 

Twenty-four  texts  in  the  books  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  are  outlined  and  developed  by  suggestive  notes.  The 
texts  are  of  varying  lengths,  from  one  verse  to  as  many  as 
sixteen  verses.  As  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  book,  these 
deal  with  parables  and  metaphors. 
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The  book  should  be  studied  for  form  and  method.  The 
outlines  should  not  be  appropriated  for  one’s  own  use.  Such 
a  procedure  would  vitiate  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  pros¬ 
titute  the  talents  of  the  preacher. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Das  Leben  des  Herrn  in  der  Gemeinde  und  ihren  Dien- 
STEN.  Eine  Untersuchung  der  neutestamentlichen  Ge- 
meinordung.  Von  Pfarrer  Eduard  Schweizer,  Dr.  theol., 
Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat  Zurich.  Zwingli-Verlag, 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  1946.  161  S.,  brosch.  Sw.Fr.  8.50. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  ecclesiology  finding  its  place  in 
the  field  of  systematic  Biblical  theology.  Too  often  it  has 
been  relegated  to  the  studies  of  church  polity  and  practical 
theology.  That  this  work  is  Biblical  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  Scripture  index  of  six  and  a  half  pages. 
That  it  is  theological  is  evidenced  by  the  table  of  contents, 
in  which  two  of  the  three  sections  deal  with  the  crucified  and 
risen  Lord  as  the  center  and  life  of  the  church,  and  the 
Scriptures  as  the  authority  for  the  order  and  services  of  the 
New  Testament  congregation.  The  indexes  of  authors  cited 
and  subjects  treated  cover  over  two  pages  each.  Of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  systematic  ecclesiology, 
as  it  covers  only  one  small  section  of  that  field,  yet  it  is  a 
substantial  contribution. 

The  author  sought  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  pastorate  to 
illuminate  the  subject  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  attacks  at  the  outset  what  we  would  probably  call  ecclesi- 
asticism  or  “churchianity” — “das  Tun  der  Gemeinde  im  Un- 
terschied  zum  Tun  des  Christus”  (p.  13).  He  speaks  very 
reverently  of  the  Lord,  “vom  lebendigen  Christus,  von  aufer- 
standenen,  erhohten  und  wiederkommenden  Herrn”  (ibid.). 
In  discussing  the  resurrection,  he  points  out  that  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  testimony  to  the  believer  that  the  justification  of  God 
is  not  merely  an  empirical  position  (Zustant),  but  a  reality; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  justification  is  emphasized  by 
such  a  statement  as  the  following:  “Nicht  mehr  das  gilt, 
was  Menschenaugen  feststellen ;  nur  noch  das  gilt,  was 
Gottes  Augen  feststellen”  (p.  16). 

Liturgical  Christendom  would  do  well  to  examine  this 
book.  Priestcraft,  formalism,  and  “synoptic-gospel”  Chris¬ 
tianity  all  appear  pale  and  frail  before  this  robust  New  T^ 
tament  Pauline  church  full  of  life — the  very  life  of  Christ 
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Himself.  Here  the  overlords  become  servants,  and  the  hum¬ 
blest  member  is  exalted  to  his  rightful  priestly  position.  The 
power  is  not  in  the  hierarchy  or  the  organization,  nor  yet  in 
the  organism,  but  in  Christ  by  the  Spirit  (p.  36).  But  this 
power  is  not  expended  by  Christ  through  believers  in  Him 
as  “nur  willenlose  Puppen  wie  Marionetten”  (p.  38),  but 
there  is  a  real  measure  of  responsibility  (Verantwortlichkeit) 
in  both  life  and  service.  The  church  is  in  reality  the  “sekun- 
dare  Existenzweise  des  Christus”  (p.  60). 

Sacramental  ordination  appears' in  its  true  light  as  extra- 
Biblical  in  this  exposition:  “Dienst  und  Amt  [sind]  grund- 
satzlich  nicht  geschieden”  (p.  116).  Elevation  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  or  officer  above  another  is  only  by  right  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  by  fellow-servants  in  the  Body. 

Rain!  By  Nancy  B.  Morris  (World-Wide  Evangelization 
Crusade).  Foreword  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Thomson.  Evan¬ 
gelical  Literature  Depot,  Calcutta,  India.  68  pp.  Re.  1/-. 
This  brochure  is  a  call  to  revival  in  India.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hewlett  of  the  Evangelical  Literature 
Depot,  has  a  passion  for  the  spread  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
good  Christian  literature  in  India.  A  brief  mention  of  the 
history  of  the  Moravian  revival  precedes  the  main  discussion 
of  the  development  and  workings  of  a  revival  from  the  Lord. 
Prayer  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  prime  essentials,  so  far  as 
the  human  aspect  is  concerned.  The  goal  must  not  be  the 
revival  itself,  or  it  will  not  come  (p.  54),  but  rather  God 
must  be  the  goal. 

Die  Biblische  Grundlagen  des  Christlichen  Humanis- 
MUS.  Von  Jean  Hering,  D.theol.  Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  35  S.  Sw.Fr.  3.20. 

This  is  No.  7  of  the  series  entitled  “Abhandlungen  zur 
Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,”  edited  by  Profs. 
W.  Eichrodt  and  O.  Cullmann,  two  prominent  Swiss  theolo¬ 
gians.  It  is  an  attempt  to  posit  a  Christian  humanism  prior 
to  classical  humanism.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  “Christentum 
und  Humanismus,”  or  “Christentum  oder  Humanismus,”  but 
“das  Verhaltnis  von  christlichen  Humanismus  und  klassi- 
schen  Humanismus”  (p.  4).  The  thesis  is  based  upon  the 
supposed  preexistent  humanity  of  Christ  that  the  author 
finds  in  Hebrews  2:5-8  (quoting  Ps.  8:6-7),  and  Philippians 
2:6-11.  A  considerable  amount  of  philosophy  and  exegesis 
has  gone  into  the  argument,  and  the  brochure  will  constitute 
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a  strong  argument  for  a  preexistent  humanity  of  Christ,  a 
position  considered  by  orthodox  Biblical  scholars  to  be 
heretical.  To  answer  the  arguments  in  full  would  take  a 
longer  work  than  the  brochure  itself.  Either  position  in¬ 
volves  knotty  problems. 

Basic  Christianity,  the  World  Religion.  By  H.  D.  A. 

Major,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford,  1945.  71 

pp.  3/6  net. 

Canon  Major  is  Principal  of  Ripon  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
editor  of  The  Modern  Churchman.  He  is  an  ecclesiastic  of 
high  rank  and  influence.  He  sees  a  new  revival  of  religion 
emerging  in  England,  but  not  after  the  traditional  manner, 
where  individuals  were  concerned  with  their  own  personal 
destiny  and  relationship  toward  God.  The  current  move¬ 
ment  is  “social,  national,  international  and  unblushingly  this- 
worldly”  (p.  4).  What  we  need  is  “international  morals 
based  on  a  world-wide  religion”  (p.  10).  Such  a  universal 
religion  might  come  about  either  by  the  synthetic  method, 
wherein  “the  anthropologist,  the  psychologist,  the  metaphysi¬ 
cian,  the  moralist,  the  mystic  and  the  sociologist”  shall  after 
consultation  decide  “what  are  the  most  essential  and  valuable 
constituents”  in  religion  as  such  and  combine  these  into  a 
new  world-religion  (pp.  10,  11).  Or  it  might  come  about  by 
means  of  the  selective  method.  Of  all  the  major  religions 
only  three  can  be  considered  as  having  any  prospect  of  be¬ 
coming  universal:  Christianity,  Islam,  and  Buddhism.  The 
two  latter  have  qualities  which  limit  them  to  certain  areas 
and  peoples. 

As  in  the  search  for  a  universal  language,  where  the  syn¬ 
thetic  tongues  have  never  succeeded,  but  where  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  most  popular  language  of  the  world  has  resulted 
in  Basic  English  as  the  most  likely  lingua  franca,  so  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  Christianity  stands  the  best  chance  of  becoming  the 
world  faith.  What,  then,  is  Basic  Christianity?  It  “would 
consist  of  the  most  fundamental,  universal  and  needful  ele¬ 
ments  in  historic  Christianity  expressed  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  terms”  (p.  25).  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  with  the 
numerous  sects  and  dogmas  and  half  a  million  volumes  of 
literature  that  form  the  basis  of  the  present  church?  “Our 
best  method  .  .  .  is  to  return  to  the  source  whence  Chris¬ 
tianity  originated — the  religion  of  Jesus  Himself”  (p.  29). 
This  is  distilled  to  its  most  intrinsic  essence  in  the  Lord’s 
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Prayer,  “the  most  unifying  religious  formula  in  the  world” 
(p.  38).  Rather  than  call  it  the  Christian  religion,  however, 
our  author  suggests  the  title,  “Kingdom  of  God”  (p.  41). 
This  is  to  be  entered,  not  by  an  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  Kingdom  (pp.  42,  43),  for  it  “makes  no  other 
preliminary  demand  from  those  who  would  enter  it  than  that 
it  should  be  treated  experimentally  and  practically  as  a  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis”  (p.  48).  In  discussing  the  objections  to  such 
a  religion.  Dr.  Major  faces  the  danger  to  the  church  in  such 
a  program  and  admits  that  “the  Church”  may  have  to  give 
up  its  self-usurped  “  ‘Crown  Rights*  of  the  Kingdom’*  and  to 
reform  itself  and  return  to  its  place  as  a  servant  in  the  King¬ 
dom  (p.  68). 

All  this  sounds  very  interesting,  and  on  the  surface  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  good  idea.  But  in  evaluating  it  one  must  point 
out  first  of  all  that  this  little  book  amounts  to  a  confession 
that  there  is  much  in  the  church  (the  Church  of  England, 
that  is,  but  the  same  is  true  of  other  great  branches  of  the 
church)  that  is  not  now  relevant  to  life,  and  which  the  Canon 
is  ready  to  drop  so  far  as  the  world  program  is  concerned. 
Secondly  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  (Christianity  is  not  “the 
religion  of  Jesus,”  but  rather  as  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  declared  in  his  volume  of  the  same  title,  “Christian¬ 
ity  is  Christ.”  Why  not  bring  Christ  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  instead  of  a  system  of  morals  and  ethics?  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  accepting  a  practical  experi¬ 
ment  and  a  working  hypothesis,  and  being  captivated  by  a 
contemporary,  living  Christ.  This  would  not  even  be  as 
complicated  as  a  system  of  ethics.  Perhaps  it  ought  also  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Christianity  that 
lies  beyond  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Why  Be  an  Ape — ?  By  “A  London  Journalist.”  Rev.  ed. 

Uplift  Books  (Croydon)  Ltd.,  Croydon,  Surrey,  England. 

124  pp.  2/6,  boards. 

The  following  pages  on  the  subject  of  evolution  represent 
masterful  thinking  and  writing  as  well  as  brevity — a  rare 
combination  of  qualities  in  the  field  of  science,  and  still  more 
rare  when  the  author  defends  the  conservative  view.  New¬ 
man  Watts  has  written  here  a  book  that  both  layman  and 
scientist  can  welcome.  In  spite  of  the  title  chosen  for  the 
work,  sensational  though  it  is  with  a  view  to  enlisting  the 
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attention  of  everybody,  the  observations  that  are  made  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  merit  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public.* 

Admiral  Sir  George  F.  King-Hall,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  writes 
the  following  prefatory  statement  for  the  book:  “I  have 
read  Why  Be  an  Ape — ?  with  the  greatest  interest  and  con¬ 
gratulate  the  author  on  the  clear  and  simple  way  in  which 
he,  a  layman,  has  argued  the  whole  question.  His  book  is 
easily  understandable  by  the  ‘man  in  the  street*  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  most  fair,  logical,  and  convincing  manner  with  an 
impartiality  which  merits  all  praise.  This  book  will  do  much 
to  convince  the  mass  of  the  people  who  accept  the  theory  of 
evolution  because  they  read  only  one  side  of  the  subject,  that 
the  dogmatic  statements  made  by  the  supporters  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  scientific  doctrine  are  built  on  a  series  of  hypotheses 
which,  when  honestly  investigated,  prove  to  be  but  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  sand.  I  fully  agree  with  the  London  Journalist 
when  he  asserts  that  this  great  error  of  organic  evolution,  so 
widely  accepted,  is  undermining  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
written  Word  of  God  and  resulting  in  widespread  unbelief 
in  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  making  the 
issues  so  plain  as  he  has  done  in  this  book.** 

Everett  F.  Harrison 

The  Historic  Mission  of  Jesus.  A  Constructive  Re-exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Eschatological  Teaching  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  By  C.  J.  Cadoux,  Vice-Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  Harper  and  Brothers,  376  pp.  $3.00. 
Although  this  book  appeared  several  years  ago,  it  has  not 
been  reviewed  in  this  quarterly,  and  the  contents  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  warrant  careful  consideration.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  accede  to  a  request  for 
review  at  the  present  time. 

Ever  since  the  view  of  Albert  Schweitzer  shook  the  com¬ 
placency  of  liberal  theology  by  showing  that  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal  outlook  of  Jesus  could  not  be  ignored  or  explained  away, 
students  have  been  obliged  to  reckon  with  this  element  in 
any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  purpose  or  purposes  which  actu¬ 
ated  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Partly  because  Schweitzer  and  his 
school  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus, 

'See  an  editorial  on  the  same  theme  written  by  the  same  man  for  Biblto- 
theca  Sacra  just  one  year  ago  (April-June  Number,  1946,  pp.  136-39). 
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there  was  lack  of  balance  in  his  theory  of  consistent  eschatol¬ 
ogy.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  gather  up  all  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  and  evaluate  them  with  care.  The  writer,  who  is  an 
evangelical  liberal  according  to  his  own  expressed  views, 
refuses  to  concede  that  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the 
liberal  position  were  completely  swept  away  by  Schweitzer. 

It  is  made  plain  at  the  outset  that  a  rigid  documentary 
analysis  will  be  followed,  after  the  pattern  of  Streeter’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  four  documents,  with  Mark  and  Q  regarded  as 
most  basic  and  trustworthy.  This  is  carried  through  despite 
the  unsteady  position  which  Q  occupies  in  the  present  status 
of  Gospel  origins.  Two  positions  are  announced  in  advance : 
first,  that  Jesus  expected  at  the  beginning  that  He  would 
be  followed  by  the  nation  as  its  Messiah,  later  having  to  ad¬ 
just  Himself  to  the  prospect  of  suffering;  and  second,  that 
He  was  far  more  concerned  over  the  political  aspect  of 
Israel’s  condition  in  His  own  time  than  most  writers  have 
been  willing  to  grant,  and  that  He  earnestly  sought  to  avoid 
a  clash  between  Israel  and  Rome. 

As  to  the  materials  of  the  book,  they  are  grouped  into 
four  parts,  dealing  with  Jesus  as  the  Bringer  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  nature  and  presence  of  the  Kingdom,  the  future 
of  the  Kingdom  as  first  envisaged  by  Jesus,  and  the  future 
of  the  Kingdom  as  last  envisaged.  Part  one  contains  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  titles  and  offices  of  Jesus.  It  is  granted  that  He 
thought  Himself  in  some  special  sense  Son  of  God,  and  in 
this  connection  the  important  passage  in  Matthew  11:27  is 
accepted  as  genuine.  Again,  in  the  conclusion,  Jesus  is 
treated  with  reverence  as  Savior  and  Lord.  Yet  in  the  main 
treatment  of  the  work,  this  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
everything  in  the  utterances  and  hopes  of  Jesus  is  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  His  human  nature  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  His  theanthropic  person.  It  is  held  that 
the  Messiahship  was  secondary  to  and  dependent  on  Jesus’ 
consciousness  of  sonship.  Jesus  became  aware  of  His  Mes¬ 
siahship  at  the  baptism,  but,  to  escape  political  danger  and 
to  avoid  a  popular  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  His 
mission,  kept  it  a  secret  at  first.  However,  He  allowed  it  to 
come  out  as  an  inference  from  His  teaching,  beginning  with 
Caesarea-Philippi,  and  finally  confessed  it  publicly  before  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  author  is  not  sure  that  Jesus  laid  any  stress 
on  being  of  David’s  line,  and  suggests  that  this  belief  arose 
in  the  church  as  an  inference  from  His  Messiahship.  This 
is  a  feature  of  the  book  which  should  be  noted,  that,  although 
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the  writer  does  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  some  Form-critics 
in  reading  back  the  viewpoint  of  the  early  church  into  the 
utterances  of  Jesus,  resort  is  made  to  this  at  a  number  of 
points.  Necessarily  there  cannot  be  proof  for  it,  and  to 
maintain  it  one  must  suppose  that  those  who  knew  Jesus  best 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  the  apostles  and  leaders  of  the  early 
church,  stood  by  and  allowed  this  process  to  go  on  despite 
their  knowledge  that  Jesus  had  not  actually  spoken  such 
things.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  developed  in  the  early  church  when  the 
gospel  tradition  was  becoming  crystallized  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  very  men  who  had  accompanied  Jesus. 

In  part  two  it  is  affirmed  Jesus  taught  that,  in  connection 
with  His  own  mission,  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  into  the 
midst  of  His  contemporaries  (p.  129).  Certainly  there  were 
elements  in  His  teaching  which  could  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  interim-ethic,  since  they  were  not  related  to  the  prospect 
of  a  consummation  in  the  near  future,  but  had  permanent 
bearing  (p.  126).  Thus  a  part  of  Schweitzer's  theory  is  in¬ 
validated.  It  is  recognized  in  this  section  that  Jesus  labored 
to  present  the  kingdom  primarily  to  the  Jews,  though  He 
clearly  taught  that  there  was  a  place  in  it  for  Gentiles.  “His 
comparative  reticence  regarding  the  latter  is  explicable  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  securing  a  hearing  with  his  own  peo¬ 
ple.”  When  Jesus  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  His 
own  people  to  respond.  He  did  not  abandon  them  in  favor 
of  a  mission  among  the  Gentiles,  but  fell  back  on  the  pro¬ 
phetic  idea  of  a  faithful  remnant  among  God’s  people,  Israel, 
through  which  His  purposes  would  ultimately  be  realized  (p. 
146).  Far  more  than  most  writers.  Dr.  Cadoux  sees  a  po¬ 
litical  tinge  in  much  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  purpose.  The 
Romans  are  often  in  the  background  as  the  enemies  which 
His  followers  are  to  love.  It  is  held  that  the  Master  foresaw 
disaster  for  His  people  through  a  conflict  with  Rome,  and 
strove  valiantly  to  make  them  see  that  submission  and  love 
were  to  be  employed  rather  than  hate  and  war. 

Turning  to  Jesus’  thoughts  about  His  mission  in  the  early 
stages,  the  author  concludes  that,  although  Jesus  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  certain  passages  from  the  Servant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  section  in  Isaiah  as  early  as  the  baptism,  it  is  not  thereby 
proven  that  He  applied  to  Himself  at  so  early  a  time  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah  53  concerning  a  sacrificial  death.  The 
opinion  is  advanced  that  Jesus  may  well  have  expected  many, 
if  not  all,  of  His  nation  to  accept  Him.  But  if  even  a  frac- 
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tion  of  the  foresight  and  insight  which  are  attributed  to 
Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  be  accepted,  are  we  not  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  moral  problem  presented  by  the  sinful 
pride  of  the  nation,  particularly  in  its  leaders,  would  be 
clearly  discerned  by  Jesus  from  the  beginning  as  effectively 
precluding  any  such  possibility?  In  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus’  lament  over  Jerusalem,  the  author  argues  that  the 
words  presuppose  that  Jesus  for  a  considerable  time  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  city  would  flock  to  Him.  Is  it  not  rather  that 
in  Jesus’  view  they  should  have  done  so?  In  stressing  Cae- 
sarea-Philippi  as  a  turning  point  in  the  ministry,  it  is  held 
more  likely  that  the  conviction  of  the  inevitability  of  death 
had  come  to  Jesus  recently  than  that  He  had  been  nursing 
the  prospect  throughout  the  whole  of  His  ministry.  But  no 
proof  of  this  can  be  adduced. 

Regarding  the  view  of  “realized  eschatology”  as  untena¬ 
ble,  Dr.  Cadoux  maintains  that  Jesus  looked  for  a  cat¬ 
astrophic  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  His  own  gene¬ 
ration,  although  he  thinks  the  conception  in  Jesus’  mind 
fluctuated  between  a  few  years  and  several  decades.  Men 
would  be  found  at  last  either  inside  or  outside  the  kingdom, 
their  eternal  happiness  or  misery  beihg  determined  thereby. 

In  the  author’s  view,  “Jesus  voluntarily  accepted  death, 
not  for  dogmatic  reasons,  but  because  it  met  him  in  the 
practical  fulfilment  of  his  Ministry  among  men.”  So  he 
turns  away  from  the  position  that  the  prophetic  program 
outlined  for  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
really  determined  anything  for  Jesus.  He  is  disturbed  by 
Jesus’  weeping  over  the  cities  of  Galilee  which  rejected  Him 
and  over  Jerusalem,  thinking  that  this  does  not  at  all  fit  in 
with  plans  on  His  part  to  be  put  to  death.  But  surely  the 
acceptance  by  these  cities  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  would  not 
remove  the  eventual  necessity  of  His  death  if  it  was  a  death 
for  sin  in  the  Biblical  sense.  His  own  disciples  needed  it  as 
much  as  these  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  un¬ 
natural  for  Jesus  not  to  feel  badly  over  His  rejection  by  the 
cities  in  question.  The  author  would  have  us  believe  that 
Isaiah  53  was  lugged  in  as  an  after-thought  (p.  263).  Fore¬ 
seeing  His  death,  Jesus  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
doing  what  He  had  failed  to  do  through  His  life,  namely, 
move  men  to  repentance  (p.  263).  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  substitutionary  atonement  is  repudiated  in  the  book. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  indefensible  of  the 
positions  taken  is  the  identifying  of  Jesus’  predictions  of  His 
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own  resurrection  with  the  predictions  of  His  return  in  glory. 
Bodily  resurrection  and  ascension  are  scouted.  But  an  obvious 
barrier  to  such  identification  is  the  fact  that  the  predictions 
of  the  resurrection  were  specific  as  to  the  time  interval  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  (even  as  we  find  in  Paul  also),  whereas  the 
predictions  of  His  return  were  so  indefinite  as  to  time  that 
Jesus  asserted  He  did  not  know  it  Himself. 

It  is  held  that  Jesus  looked  for  both  the  Roman  conquest 
and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  take  place  within  a  few  years, 
and  His  own  return  shortly  thereafter.  Of  course,  then,  the 
question  must  be  faced  as  to  whether  Jesus  erred  in  His  ex¬ 
pectations.  Discussing  the  possibilities,  the  author  refuses 
as  impossible  the  view  that  Jesus  actually  foresaw  our  whole 
age  and  that  we  can  look  for  Him  to  return  to  earth.  A 
second  possibility,  that  Jesus  has  been  misquoted  and  mis¬ 
represented  in  the  Gospels  wherever  we  find  His  expectations 
colliding  with  the  facts,  is  likewise  rejected.  A  third  pos¬ 
sibility,  that  Jesus  employed  the  thought  and  language  of 
contemporary  Judaism  as  a  medium  for  His  spiritual  teach¬ 
ing  without  accepting  these  things  as  true,  is  repudiated  as 
unethical.  A  fourth  expedient  is  to  omit  the  eschatological 
in  dealing  with  Jesus;  but  this  refuge  of  liberalism  can  no 
longer  be  allowed.  A  fifth  procedure  is  the  method  of  spirit¬ 
ualization,  the  path  so  many  have  taken  and  which  the  author 
himself  formerly  followed.  But  it  is  too  easy  a  method  for 
the  evaporating  of  solid  reality  from  apocalyptic  statements. 
In  conclusion,  the  author  states  his  own  view  frankly:  “that 
Jesus’  own  knowledge  was  to  some  extent  limited  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  race  and  education,  that  his  eschatological 
teaching  contains  an  element  of  human  ignorance  and  error, 
that  he  uttered  predictions  which  were  never  fulfilled  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  uttered  them,  and  that  he  assumed,  as 
true,  descriptions  of  the  life  after  death  which,  resting  ulti¬ 
mately  on  Jewish  imagination,  cannot  rightly  be  so  regarded” 
(p.  343).  To  save  something  out  of  the  picture,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  there  exists  an  antinomy  between  Jewish  beliefs 
reproduced  in  Jesus  and  the  divine  character  revealed  in  His 
own  person.  But  a  Jesus  thus  pitted  against  Himself  is 
hardly  a  Savior  in  whom  one  can  put  his  unqualified  trust. 

The  author  seems  to  admit  that  a  Parousia  in  glory  with 
its  attendant  features  is  a  less  defensible  means  of  vindi¬ 
cation  ethically  than  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  repre¬ 
sented  in  His  teaching  and  death.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  former  method  is  contemplated  only  after  a  period  (much 
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longer,  in  our  judgment,  than  the  few  decades  allowed  at 
most  by  Dr.  Cadoux)  of  gospel  testimony  and  the  summary 
judgments  in  which  the  age  is  pictured  as  coming  to  a  cli¬ 
max,  followed  by  the  Return  itself. 

If  with  the  exacting  documentary  analysis  here  pursued, 
the  sincere  effort  put  forth  in  this  book  to  arrive  at  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  Jesus  allows  us  to  hold  that  He 
fully  expected  to  return  and  set  up  His  kingdom,  we  should 
be  thankful  for  the  conclusion  reached.  Furthermore,  build¬ 
ing  on  it  as  a  foundation  established  by  careful  critical  anal¬ 
ysis,  we  see  no  insuperable  objection  to  holding  that  Jesus 
actually  foresaw  the  whole  course  of  the  age  in  its  bold  out¬ 
lines,  including  His  coming  at  a  time  still  future  to  us.  Al¬ 
though  Dr.  Cadoux  set  himself  the  task  of  examining  only 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Paul  as  the  interpreter  of  the  mind  of  Christ  de¬ 
serves  consideration  as  an  organic  continuum  in  getting  at 
the  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  Our  author  freely  grants 
that  Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  return  of  Christ  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  change  as  his  ministry  advanced,  in  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  many  that  there  was  a  change.  Paul  continued 
rather  to  look  for  the  Redeemer’s  return. 

This  volume  is  not  easily  read,  as  the  content  is  closely 
reasoned  and  concerned  with  a  great  gamut  of  facts.  It 
will  retain  its  place  as  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extensive  documentation  and  the  author’s  strong 
and  often  independent  thought.  The  footnotes,  replete  with 
notices  of  contemporary  literature,  contain  scores  of  sug¬ 
gestive  hints  along  exegetical  lines  which  will  repay  study. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  op  Rome  and  St.  Ignatius 

OF  Antioch.  By  James  A.  Kleist,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  The  New¬ 
man  Bookshop,  Westminster,  Maryland,  1946.  162  pp. 

$2.50. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  entitled  Ancient 
Christian  Writers  which  is  being  projected  by  Roman 
Catholic  scholars.  The  purpose  of  the  series  as  stated  in  the 
Foreword  is  “to  make  these  works  available  in  a  new  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  that  is  at  once  faithful  to  the  original  mes¬ 
sage  and  intelligible  to  the  reader  of  our  century.’’  As  to 
form,  the  fairly  frequent  notes  are  relegated  to  the  end  of 
the  volume  rather  than  appearing  as  footnotes.  These  in¬ 
clude  Scripture  references.  The  result  is  less  convenience  to 


